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THE  IRELAND  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  RUNAWAY  KRAAL 

GIRLS. 

BY  MRS.  O.  R.  IRELAND. 

This  school  was  opened  in  August,  1894.  Women  and  girls  in  many 
parts  of  Natal  seemed  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  wanted  some- 
thing better  than  the  low,  groveling  life  they  had  so  long  led.    For  the 
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women  there  seemed  no  door  open  for  escape,  for  they  were  bound  by 
husband  and  children  whom  they  largely  supported  by  their  hard  toil  in 
the  gardens,  as  the  women  are  the  principal  tillers  of  the  soil  in  fair  Natal. 
For  the  girls,  they  could  run  away  to  the  mission  station.  But,  alas,  few 
of  the  missionary  ladies  could  take  in,  clothe,  care  for,  and  teach  these  girls 
in  addition  to  all  their  other  duties.  And  yet,  so  many  came  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  mission,  in  1894,  it  was  decided  to  give  up  one  of  the 
mission  houses  for  a  home  for  these  girls,  and  place  some  one  in  charge 
who  had  not  too  many  family  cares.  As  I  had  been  left  alone  by  the  death 
of  my  husband  and  the  absence  of  my  children  in  America,  this  work  fell 
to  me,  for  which  I  felt  very  grateful. 

As  this  was  a  new  enterprise,  and  the  funds  of  the  Board  were  rather  low, 
we  did  not  like  to  ask  for  more  than  $250  that  first  year.  We  bought  a  few 
dishes,  a  little  food,  a  few  mats  and  blankets  for  sleeping,  a  few  books,  and 
some  cloth  for  underclothes  and  dresses,  and  commenced  with  our  bare 
rooms.  No  tables  or  chairs.  The  girls  .ate  their  food  off  of  their  plates 
while  sitting  on  the  veranda. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  had  a  table  and  two  benches  made,  and  soon  our 
numbers  demanded  another  table  and  two  benches.  Applying  to  Inanda 
Seminary,  the  teachers  there  sent  us  one  of  their  girls,  Nyumbhazi,  our 
teacher,  who  had  finished  her  studies  there,  and  had  taught  very  success- 
fully for  a  term  or  two,  but  was  at  that  time  at  home,  and  they  hoped  she 
would  prove  to  be  the  right  one  for  us.  That  wish  has  been  most  fully 
realized.  No  one  could  have  done  better  than  she  has,  both  in  teaching  and 
overseeing  the  girls  in  the  different  departments  of  work.  She  was  with  us 
the  first  day  of  the  school,  and  she  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  She 
thoroughly  loves  the  work,  and  has  been  heard  to  say,  u  I  love  this  work  so 
much  that  I  think  if  it  were  right, — for  she  is  engaged,  and  every  term  we 
are  afraid  we  shall  lose  her, — I  would  rather  teach  than  be  married." 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  statement  for  a  Zulu  girl  to  make,  as  the  Zulus 
think  it  a  great  disgrace  for  a  girl  not  to  marry.  Having  such  a  helper  has 
made  the  work  much  easier  for  me.  Her  sympathy  for,  and  interest  in, 
every  girl  that  comes  is  such  that  if  she  had  the  power,  no  girl  would  be 
turned  away.  But  our  house  is  small,  and  we  can  admit  only  a  limited 
number.  So  we  try  to  find  out  the  true  reason  the  girls  have  for  coming,  and 
to  give  those  the  preference  who  most  need  protecting,  or  seem  the  most 
earnest  to  know  how  to  live  a  new  Christian  life. 

The  first  term  was  a  test,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who  came.  We 
feared,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  proved  true,  that  the  girls  might  be  tempted  to 
come  for  the  sake  of  getting  clothes.    To  guard  against  this,  we  made  it  a 
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rule  that  no  girl  was  entitled  to  any  clothes  to  go  home  in  until  she  had  been 
with  us  a  whole  term.  If  they  went  home  before  that  time  they  must  go 
in  the  same  costume  they  came  in.  And  it  was  remarkable  that  during  all 
this  time  only  one  girl  went  away  from  us  and  took  her  clothes,  and  she 
was  a  kleptomaniac,  and  not  only  took  the  clothes  she  had  been  furnished 
with,  but  some  belonging  to  the  other  girls.  She  was  found  in  a  few  days, 
and  made  to  give  up  everything  she  had  taken. 

Every  year  seems  to  bring  us  a  better  set  of  girls,  or  those  who  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  school  is  for,  and,  consequently,  fewer  applicants 
from  those  who  have  only  selfish  purposes  to  gain  ;  though  from  the  first 
the  school  has  been  filled  with  girls  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  proved 
that  they  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  become  Chris- 
tians. Sometimes  as  they  are  at  work  in  their  gardens,  and  see  some  girls 
and  women  passing  with  their  beer  pots  on  their  heads,  or  on  their  way  to 
some  heathen  dance  or  marriage  festival,  laughing  boisterously  as  they  go 
dancing  along,  they  look  up  and  say,  Oh,  that  is  the  way  I  used  to  do  be- 
fore I  came  here  ;  and  then  their  minds  will  revert  to  some  former  times, 
which  they  will  rehearse  to  their  companions,  closing  by  saying,  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad  I  came  here,  and  know  better  now. 

Shall  we  follow  out  the  history  of  one  of  these  girls  whom  we  found  on 
our  veranda  one  Sunday  afternoon,  just  after  our  Sunday-school  exercises 
had  closed,  in  company  with  several  other  girls,  who  had  run  away  with 
her  from  their  home  about  ten  miles  away?  She  was  rather  short  and  quite 
stout,  with  a  very  pleasant  face  and  winning  smile  ;  quite  a  beauty  among 
her  kith  and  kin. 

"And  why  do  you  come  here?  What  is  it  that  you  want?"  we  ask.  "I 
Wish  to  be  a  Christian,  and  this  is  my  little  sister,  and  these  are  some  of  my 
girl  friends."  Subsequent  events  showed  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man  who  had  promised  her  that  she  should  be  his  only  wife,  that  he  would 
build  an  upright  house,  and  clothe  her.  He  worked  in  the  towns,  and  was 
dressed  himself.  She  told  him  she  wished  to  be  a  Christian  woman,  and  she 
wished  to  marry  a  Christian  man.  He  made  all  fair  promises,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  she  began  to  distrust  him.  She  felt  very  sure  that  he  was 
planning  for  another  wife.  A  friend  of  hers  had  been  deceived  in  this  way. 
Her  lover  had  promised  to  have  but  one  wife,  and  to  live  in  an  upright  house  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  married  her  than  he  took  to  himself  another  wife,  and 
lived  in  his  kraal  in  the  old  heathen  way.  So  she  told  him  she  should  not 
marry  him,  and  to  avoid  being  annoyed  and  worried  by  him  and  her  friends, 
she  wanted  to  take  refuge  with  us.  Her  father,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
heathenism,  a  kind,  genial-looking  old  man,  said:   "Why  have  you  run 
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away,  my  daughter?  Have  I  not  been  a  good  father  to  you?  "  "  Yes,"  she 
said  ;  "  but,  father,  you  and  mother  are  Christians,  and  I  want  to  be  one,  too, 
and  I  never  can  be  with  that  man."  The  brother  argued,  and  urged,  and 
threatened,  and  coaxed,  for  he  was  the  one  who  would  get  the  cattle  to  buy 
his  own  wife  with, — but  all  to  no  purpose,  although  they  came  several  times. 


THE  TEACHERS   IN  IRELAND  HOME. 

At  last,  after  she  had  been  with  us  over  three  months,  her  mother  came  one 
day  and  said  it  had  all  been  settled.  The  presents  which  had  been  inter- 
changed between  the  two  families  had  all  been  returned,  and  she  was  now 
free  from  her  engagement. 
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It  was  not  very  long  before  a  nice,  tidily  dressed  young  man,  from  near  her 
home,  began  to  call  and  ask  to  see  her,  bringing  some  message  from  her 
friends  ;  and  soon  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  which  resulted  in 
marriage  two  or  three  months  before  I  left  Natal.  He  had  built  a  neat  little 
home,  and  had  in  charge  this  little  outstation,  conducting  the  weekly  meet- 
ings and  Sunday  services  when  no  one  could  be  spared  from  the  Bible  school, 
at  Amanzimtote,  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  preachers 
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to  their  own  people.  His  wife  has  charge  of  the  women's  meetings,  and  is 
loved  by  all  her  neighbors.  And  she  is  happy  in  having  her  ideal  realized 
in  living  a  civilized,  Christian  life. 

The  large  girls  are  the  ones,  perhaps,  who  need  the  most  protection,  because 
of  the  temptations  the  fathers  have  to  sell  them  to  whoever  can  first  pay  for 
them.  The  common  man  can  ask  ten  head  of  cattle  for  his  daughter,  a  chief 
fifteen  or  twenty  according  to  his  rank.  As  the  older  men  usually  have  their 
herds  of  cattle,  they  stand  the  first  chance  ;  for  the  young  man  must  earn  his 
cattle,  and  this  it  takes  many  months  to  do, — unless,  perchance,  he  has  a  sister, 
who  is  considered  as  his  property,  in  which  case  she  is  often  sold  to  some  old 
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polygamist,  and  so  he  shortens  his  own  term  of  service.  It  is  to  rescue  these 
poor  girls  from  such  a  life  that  our  doors  stand  widest  open  ;  but  the  little 
girls  are  much  more  susceptible  to  learning,  and  it  would  delight  our  hearts 
if  we  could  fill  up  our  school  with  them, — if  our  main  object  was  to  have  a 
high  standard  school.  But  these  little  girls  are  often  nurse  girls,  and  it  does 
not  seem  right  to  take  them  without  their  parents'  consent  when  they  are 
needed  for  this  purpose.  The  father  has  often  been  for  these  children,  but  as 
they  refuse  to  go  with  him,  he  has  not  been  able  to  take  them  away.  Is  it 
not  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  these  poor,  persecuted 
young  women  and  little  girls? 

Mrs.  Dorward  and  Miss  Ireland  are  now  in  charge  of  the  school,  but  they 
have  had  much  to  contend  with  the  past  year.  The  plague  of  locusts  has 
been  with  us  several  years,  and  when  they  come  the  girls  have  to  leave  the 
schoolroom  and  go  out  into  the  gardens,  running  to  and  fro  to  keep  them 
from  settling  and  eating  up  every  green  leaf.  Sometimes  they  have  to  work 
several  days  at  a  time  in  this  way,  and  it  is  hard  work,  and  discouraging,  too, 
for  in  spite  of  them  much  damage  is  done,  but  I  have  never  known  the  girls 
to  complain.  Now  rinderpest,  a  deadly  disease  among  the  cattle,  is  follow- 
ing in  the  train,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  even  a  little  plowing 
done  on  account  of  this  sickness.  Consequently  they  could  not  raise  as  much 
food  for  themselves  as  usual  ;  it  has  also  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  food 
transported  from  the  towns.  So  the  last  term  the  school  was  obliged  to 
break  up  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 


REPORT  OF  INANDA  SEMINARY,  1S96-97. 

BY   MISS   FIDELIA  PHELPS. 

The  year  now  closing  is  the  twenty-eighth  in  the  life  of  this  institution. 
In  many  respects  its  story  is  very  similar  to  that  of  previous  years,  but  in 
others  it  has  been  a  marked  year,  the  record  of  which  calls  for  special 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  whose  honor  it  stands. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  which  was  considered 
the  desirable  limit, — one  hundred  and  ten.  The  increase  continues  to  be 
among  kraal  girls,  and  not  from  the  children  of  Christian  parents  or 
mission  stations.  Hence  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  higher  standards  is 
small. 

One  of  the  marked  events  of  the  year  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  called  the  "  Lucy  Lindley  Hall,"  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Lind- 
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ley,  who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  starting  of  this  first  boarding 
school  for  Zulu  girls.  She  watched  the  erection  of  the  first  of  the  Inanda 
Seminary  buildings  from  her  mission  home,  a  few  rods  away,  with  joy,  and 
yet  with  some  apprehension,  no  doubt,  lest  it  should  not  be  possible  to  in- 
duce parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  boarding  school  ;  and  was  deeply 
grateful  when  the  first  term  opened,  and  nineteen  girls  gathered  within  its 

walls.  We  wonder  what  her  feel- 
ings are  now  if,  from  her  home 
in  glory,  she  has  witnessed  the 
erection  of  a  second  building  for 
a  schoolroom  in  1872  ;  of  Edwards 
Hall  in  1888,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200  ; 
and  now7,  in  1896,  of  this  third 
building,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £500, 
the  gift  of  her  dear  friends  the 
Misses  Stokes,  of  New  York.  We 
can  imagine  her  joy  and  surprise 
if  she  could  have  stood  with  us  on 
the  second  floor  of  Lucy  Lindley 
Hall  as  the  retiring  bell  rang  the 
first  night  of  its  occupation,  which 
was  Feb.  18,  1S97,  the  opening 
day  of  the  new  term.  We  counted 
one  hundred  prostrate  forms  lying 
in  rows  upon  mats  on  the  floors 
of  the  two  large  dormitories, 
nearly  all  of  them  kraal  girls, 
while  at  the  same  time  there 
were  not  less  than  eighty  in  the 
dormitories  and  classrooms  of 
Edwards  Hall.  Before  the  new 
building  was  completed,  it  was 
thought   that    one    hundred  and 

MKS.    DANIEL  LINDLEY.  ° 

thirty  would  comfortably  fill  the 
dormitory  space  in  both  buildings, 
allowing  considerably  fewer  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  individual  than  the 
rules  of  common  hygiene  would  require  :  some  among  us,  who  would  stretch 
these  rules  for  Zulu  girls,  spoke  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  a  suitable 
number.  We  have,  however,  had  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  since  we  began  to  occupy  the  new  building, — more  than 
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double  the  number  nine  years  ago,  when  Edwards  Hall  was  opened ;  the 
average  then  was  about  sixty.  At  that  time  none  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room  ;  but  during  this  past  term  a  score  or  more  have  been  sent 
home  for  this  reason,  or  because  they  were  in  Standard  I.,  or  below,  and 
could  go  to  school  at  home.  Thirty-eight  have  left  during  the  term  for 
various  reasons,  chiefly  their  own  illness  or  that  of  friends.  Thirty-six 
have  been  received  since  March  ist ;  thirty-three  of  these  were  unable  to 
read,  and  most  of  them  came  without  clothes,  and  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  Several  said  they  had  been  sent  here  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Some  had  not  only  been  aroused  to  seek  the  Lord  at  their  homes  in  attend- 
ance upon  special  services,  but  had  found  pardon  and  peace  through  re- 
markable experiences  and  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  now  felt 
that  the  Lord  sent  them  to  school  to  learn  to  read  his  book.  Others,  not 
so  sure  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  had  yet  been  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  and  in  obedience  to  it  came  here  to  learn  more  clearly  the  way 
into  God's  kingdom.  One  said  she  had  not  come  to  dress;  she  did  not 
care  to  put  on  clothes  and  have  people  point  to  her  and  her  clothes  and 
say,  4 '  There  is  a  believer";  but  she  wanted  one  thing,  and  that  was  to 
learn  to  be  such  a  girl  that  the  Lord  could  be  pleased  with  her. 

You  will  wish  to  know  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  revival  among 
our  girls  and  all  through  our  mission.  A  number  of  our  girls  have 
given  increasing  evidence,  during  the  months  since,  of  growth  in  grace  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  a  personal,  living  Christ.  Their  consciences  are  more 
tender  in  regard  to  the  breaking  of  the  rules  of  school  and  other  things  that 
had  before  scarcely  been  felt  to  be  sins.  One  girl  came  to  one  of  the  teachers 
and  asked  her  to  give  her  all  the  texts  about  the  tongue.  When  shown  the 
long  list  in  the  Bible  text-book  she  was  greatly  astonished.  She  was  feeling 
that  her  tongue  was  often  a  source  of  sin  to  her,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
the  Word  said  about  it.  Some  have  testified  in  meeting  to  their  new  joy 
and  delight  in  the  Bible,  and  have  come  to  their  teachers  to  ask  them  to 
help  them  to  know  how  to  study  the  Word  for  themselves. 

There  has  been  less  religious  excitement  among  them  this  term  than  last, 
though  even  this  term  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  it  at  times,  especially 
among  the  new  girls.  Many  of  them,  we  trust,  have  been  born  into  the 
kingdom,  though  they  still  have  very  little  intellectual  grasp  of  the  truth. 
There  are  a  few  for  whom  much  prayer  has  been  offered,  and  yet  they  do 
not  give  evidence  of  having  a  humble  and  contrite  heart.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  counted  with  the  sinners  when  nearly  all  the  others  testify  by  rising  or 
lifting  the  hand  that  they  are  on  the  Lord's  side  ;  but  they  do  not  testify  by 
word,  of  their  own  accord,  nor  do  their  lives  show  that  Christ  is  in  their 
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hearts.  Some  of  these  are  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  and  it  is  very 
sad  to  see  them  spurning  the  riches  that  Christ  longs  to  give  them.  They 
are  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  kraal  girls  who  came  unclad  a  few 
weeks  or  months  ago  ;  but  if  they  do  not  repent,  they  will  find  many  of 
these  going  into  the  kingdom  before  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  term,  in  July,  the  outlook  for  our  school  wa«s  in 
one  respect  rather  dark  and  uncertain.  But  we  told  the  Lord  the  work  was 
his,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  sent  one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  here,  they  must 
be  fed ;  or  if  they  were  to  be  sent  home  again,  he  must  make  it  very  clear 
to  us  that  such  was  his  will.  We  had  been  receiving  from  the  Natal  Gov- 
ernment a  grant  of  £235  a  year  ;  but  in  July,  without  any  warning,  grants 
to  all  schools,  large  and  small,  kraal  schools  and  boarding  schools  for 
natives,  were  apportioned  at  fifteen  shillings  per  capita,  the  reckoning  being 
made  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  1896.  This  greatly  affected  all 
our  boarding  schools  and  some  day  schools,  though  in  a  few  cases  clay  and 
kraal  schools  receive  a  little  more  than  before.  Our  grant  was  reduced  from 
JC235  to  JC106,  while  our  numbers  were  considerably  more  than  in  1S96. 
We  were  not  shown  clearly  that  we  should  send  any  away  for  lack  of  funds, 
though  we  thought  it  quite  likely  that  we  might  have  to  close  school  earlier 
than  usual.  We  have  had  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  the  most  of  the 
term,  or  until  October,  when  a  number  begged  for  their  girls  to  go  and  dig, 
as  the  cattle  upon  which  they  depended  for  ploughing  had  all  died.  It  did 
not  seem  possible,  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  that  we  could  continue  till 
November  25th  and  incur  so  small  a  debt,  as  is  the  case  (I  am  now  writing 
November  26th).  It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  our  funds  held  out 
something  like  the  widow's  oil  and  meal.  Fortunately  we  had  a  larger 
balance  from  1896  than  is  often  the  case,  and  in  the  way  of  utensils,  books, 
etc.,  expenses  have  not  been  so  heavy  this  term  as  usual.  Again,  the 
gardens  yielded  (sweet  potatoes)  four  or  five  dinners  a  week  until  three 
weeks  ago,  and  this  has  been  a  great  saving  ;  rice  for  these  dinners  would 
have  cost  about  thirty  pounds.  The  laundry  has  been  more  prosperous  than 
sometimes.  The  expense  of  getting  the  clothes  to  and  from  Durban,  and 
the  untrained  labor  (very  slow),  and  the  cost  of  supervision,  do  not  make 
it  a  very  profitable  industry  from  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  still,  it  has  been 
a  help.  Two  weeks  ago  we  had  to  close  it,  on  account  of  sickness  among 
the  cattle.  We  have  lost  nearly  all  our  herd,  eleven  out  of  seventeen,  and 
we  haven't  much  hope  that  any  will  live  very  long.  Still,  "though  there 
be  no  herd  in  the  stall,  we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  We  do  not  know 
what  He  has  in  store  for  us,  but  he  has  promised  to  supply  all  our  need. 

The  question  of  getting  supplies  for  ourselves  and  girls  from  the  nearest 
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railway  station,  seven  miles  away,  is  a  very  serious  one.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  the  girls  have  brought  up  a  number  of  pounds  of  rice  and  corn, 
kerosene  and  soap,  on  their  heads.  Each  girl  can  bring  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  pretty  easily ;  but  it  takes  them  away  from  their  lessons,  and  for  a 
regular  thing  would  not  be  desirable.  The  novelty  of  it  for  a  few  times 
made  it  like  a  picnic  day  to  them. 

You  will  see  from  this  something  of  what  are  our  needs  and  perplexities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Lord's  professing  people  there  is  money 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  here  and  elsewhere.  We  are  calling  upon  Him 
to  stir  up  his  Church  to  the  grace  of  liberality. 


CHINA. 
ONE  OF  OUR  SABBATHS. 

BY   MISS  ELLA  J.  NEWTON,   OF  FOOCHOW. 

Yesterday  was  such  a  red-letter  day  that  I  want  to  share  it  with  the 
friends  who,  by  their  prayers  and  their  money,  are  helping  to  bring  about 
the  results  in  which  we  together  rejoice. 

It  was  our  Passover  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  our  annual  meeting  week. 
The  church  was  large  enough  for  the  woman's  meetings,  but  for  the  general 
sessions  we  hired  a  great  Guild  Hall  and  theater  which  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs, and,  consequently,  at  present  contains  no  idols.  The  theater  stand 
made  an  excellent  platform,  and  the  galleries  accommodated  most  of  the 
women  and  girls.  For  the  Sabbath  morning  service  the  city  congregation 
met  in  their  own  church  ;  but  few  vacant  seats  marked  their  absence.  Pastor 
Ling's  opening  address  was  one  glad  note  of  victory  ;  gratitude  for  ground 
already  gained,  and  strong  faith  for  even  better  things  to  come.  He  was 
followed  by  another  of  our  pastors,  and  then  came  the  communion  service. 
It  seemed  strange  to  partake  . of  the  sacred  emblems  in  such  a  place,  but  God 
was  with  us,  and  we  felt  his  presence.  A  notice  of  the  afternoon  meeting 
was  given,  and  Christians  were  urged  to  go  home  and  bring  their  uncon- 
verted friends  and  neighbors  to  sit  with  them,  and  pray  much  for  them. 
The  speakers  were  chosen  from  different  ranks  in  life,  and  a  series  of  topics 
was  arranged,  beginning  with  the  falsity  of  idolatry,  and  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  is  God?"  and  gradually  leading  up  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  consecrate  one's  self  to  Christ's  service.  Then  anyone 
who  had  unconverted  relatives  or  friends  was  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
prayer  for  them  ;  then  any  who  were  in  trouble,  or  whose  hearts  had  grown 
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cold  ;  and,  lastly,  while  we  sat  with  bowed  heads,  one  after  another  arose  to 
express  the  desire  to  give  himself  to  Christ.  Then  the  service  closed,  and 
all  who  had  risen  were  invited  to  remain. 

A  band  of  young  men  from  the  Theological  Seminary  was  ready  for 
work  with  the  men,  and  ten  of  our  girls  collected  the  women  who  remained 
in  little  groups,  and  made  the  way  of  salvation  very  plain  to  them,  till  the 
gathering  darkness  made  it  necessary  to  separate.  Meanwhile,  those  of  our 
girls  who  had  risen  when  the  invitation  was  given  had  gone  home  with  one 
of  the  assistant  teachers. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  the  little  band  of  evangelists,  who  did  such 
good  work  in  the  theater  building,  gathered  these  inquirers  of  our  own  family 
and  labored  faithfully  with  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  remained  in 
the  schoolroom.  All  who  were  sure  that  they  believed  in  Jesus  were  asked 
to  rise,  and  quite  a  number  who  are  not  yet  church  members  promptly  did 
so.  Then  all  who  thought  they  were  Christians  but  were  not  quite  sure 
were  invited  to  stand,  and  not  one  remained  seated.  We  spent  a  little  time 
together  trying  to  help  those  who  still  doubted,  and  then  I  met  the  Evan- 
gelistic Band  to  hear  of  their  work.  Weary  indeed  they  were,  but  oh  !  such 
happy  faces  as  looked  into  mine  while  they  told  of  the  different  cases  of  in- 
terest, and  how  they  had  pointed  souls  to  Jesus.  Present  salvation  by  faith 
is  something  they  grasp  most  firmly  and  teach  most  enthusiastically. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  among  us,  and  the  joy  of  having  a  little  part  in  this 
blessed  work  no  words  can  tell ;  but  oh  !  the  pity  that  so  few  can  hear  the 
message,  because  so  many  who  ought  to  be  here  to  help  are  still  staying  at 
home.  How  long,  oh  !  how  long  shall  the  harvest  waste  for  lack  of  reapers, 
or  we  be  forced  to  send  out  untrained  workers,  because  we  are  unable  to 
give  them  the  preparation  they  need  for  their  work?  While  we  rejoice  with 
great  joy  over  what  God  is  doing  among  us,  our  hearts  are  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  and  we  long  for  a  missionary  baptism  upon  the  churches  at  home, 
that  with  heart  and  mind,  and  life  and  purse,  they  may  accept  the  Master's 
invitation  to  a  share  in  the  work  of  saving  China. 

Foochow,  Nov.  15,  1897. 


Selling  a  A  certain  Chinaman  being  deeply  in  debt  was  thrown  into 
Wife.  prison,  from  which  he  found  deliverance  hopeless.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  word  to  his  relatives  to  have  his  wife  sold,  which  was  done,  and 
with  the  proceeds  the  man  was  able  to  buy  his  escape.  The  frequency  .of 
such  sales  may  be  said  to  bear  a  direct  ratio  with  the  price  of  grain. — 
Exchange. 


-  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darttoess 

AFRICA. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

BY  NOKUTELA  DUBE. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  some- 
thing about  myself,  though  I  would 
prefer  to  tell  of  my  people  and  their 
needs.  Perhaps  I  would  better  serve 
them  by  showing  what  a  difference  the 
gospel  of  Christ  has  made  in  my  life, 
and  would  make  in  theirs. 

I  was  born  at  Inaiida  Mission  Station, 
which  was  founded  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Lindlev,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board.  Inanda  is  in 
Xatal,  Southeast  Africa.  My  parents 
were  converted  before  I  was  born. 
My  mother  heard  of  Jesus  through  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  David  Rood,  at 
AnYanzimtote,  when  she  was  but  a  girl  working  in  the  family.  My  father 
went  to  Amanzimtote  to  be  educated,  and  there  during  his  course  of  study 
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became  acquainted  with  my  mother,  and  marriage  was  the  result  of  this 
acquaintance.  My  parents  gave  me  the  name  of  Nokutela.  Zulu  children 
are  named  according  to  the  incidents  connected  with  their  birth.  I  was 
born  during  the  paying  of  taxes,  and  so  I  received  the  abbreviated  form  of 
"  The  pay  of  taxes  "  in  Zulu.  When  a  little  girl  I  was  sent  to  a  native  day 
school  at  Inanda,  and  when  out  of  school  I  used  to  go  with  my  sisters  and 
brothers  to  our  parents'  gardens  to  chase  away  birds  from  the  millet  field, 
and  keep  away  monkeys  and  baboons  from  the  pumpkin  and  corn  gardens. 
But  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  except  when  I  was 
sick.  I  was  very  fond  of  dolls.  Our  girls  have  not  such  nice  dolls  as 
American  children  have.  We  take  corncobs  and  make  a  hole  through  the 
upper  end,  through  which  we  put  a  stick  for  arms,  and  sometimes  we  make 
little  bags,  and  then  fill  them  with  rags.  Those  who  have  not  been  to  mis- 
sion schools  make  theirs  of  clay.  The  needles  were  so  scarce  that  we  used 
thorns  for  needles  and  straw  for  thread.  When  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Edwards'  school,  or  Inanda  Seminary  for  girls.  At  this  time 
my  father  had  moved  on  a  farm  about  forty  miles  from  Inanda.  The  name 
of  the  place  is  Intimbankulu.  I  remember  sometimes  I  had  to  travel  all 
these  miles  on  foot  to  go  to  Inanda  Seminary.  My  desire  for  education  was 
greater  at  this  time  because  we  were  surrounded  by  people  who  did  not 
know  about  Christ,  and  I  realized  the  privilege,  and  hew  helpful  I  might  be 
to  them.  We  helped  in  the  meetings  held  in  our  own  home  every  Sunday 
and  during  the  week.  Every  day  after  the  evening  devotions  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  sat  to  read  the  Bible  together.  One  would  read  one  verse, 
another  the  next,  till  we  finished  the  chapter.  This  was  also  like  a  school 
to  those  who  lived  with  us  and  could  not  read. 

I  attended  the  Inanda  Seminary  for  eight  years,  and  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  helped  teach  there.  All  my  classmates  had  left  the  Seminary,  but  I 
always  thought  there  was  more  for  me  to  learn,  and  always  wanted  to  know 
more,  but  now  I  see  many  opportunities  that  I  lost.  During  the  early  part 
of  my  time  at  the  Seminary  I  was  converted.  When  I  left  there  I  went  to 
teach  in  a  day  school  at  Amanzimtote,  and  remained  there  two  years  and  a 
half,  until  nearly  the  time  of  my  marriage  to  John  L.  Dube,  who  had  returned 
from  America,  and  was  teaching  under  the  American  Board. 

About  six  months  after  our  marriage  God  called  us  to  a  new  field.  It 
was  not  until  this  time  that  I  felt  that  God  had  called  me  out  to  his  work. 
He  was  calling  us  to  a  people  most  of  whom  had  not  heard  of  Christ.  We 
did  not  have  very  much  money  for  the  expense  of  moving,  for  we  were  not 
drawing  any  salary  at  this  time,  but  we  said  if  the  Lord  has  called  us  he  will 
provide  the  means  ;  and  he  did.     My  brother  offered  to  take  us  with  his 
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wagon.  So  we  took  our  little  belongings  and  started  on  the  journey  with 
this  wagon  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen.  I  remember  many  times  that  the  wagon 
got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  we  had  to  work  a  long  time  shoveling  the  mud. 
Many  times  we  had  to  sleep  on  the  wet  grass,  because  of  the  rain  and  thun- 
der storms.  But  I  did  not  mind  all  the  hardships,  for  I  knew  I  was  going 
where  the  Lord  wanted  me.  How  glad  we  were  when  we  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  and  saw  the  Incwadi.  This  place  is  on  the  Umkomas  Valley,  near 
the  mountains  which  divide  Transvaal  and  Natal.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  our  former  home  on  the  coast.  Our  hearts  went  up  in  prayer  to 
God  as  we  looked,  and  saw  nothing  but  kraals  with  no  sign  of  Christian 
civilization.  We  had  a  little  mud  hut  given  us,  and  after  we  had  put  in  all 
our  things  we  had  just  enough  room  to  sleep, — not  on  a  spring  bed,  but  on  the 
mat  spread  on  the  floor.  We  did  our  cooking  outside  when  the  days  were 
fair,  but  we  had  to  bear  the  smoke  the  best  we  could  when  it  was  a  rainy 
day.  Mr.  Dube  at  once  began  to  build  our  house.  We  did  not  have  the 
money  needed  for  building,  but  still  the  Lord  supplied  us,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, till  the  house  was  finished. 

The  first  Sunday  we  were  there  two  hundred  people  came  to  hear  the  story 
we  had  to  tell  them, — the  story  which  was  told  to  the  shepherds  :  though  old,  yet 
it  is  ever  new.  Our  people  believe  in  a  Great  Great  (Unkulunkulu) ,  who  has 
withdrawn  himself  into  the  heavens  on  account  of  man's  sinfulness,  and  has 
no  communication  with  them.  So  they  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors. Mr.  Dube  in  his  first  sermon  told  them  that  he  had  found  the  way  to 
reach  this  Great  Great,  and  they  showed  a  great  interest.  We  at  once 
started  a  class  meeting  to  instruct  them  in  Christian  living,  and  it  soon 
numbered  fifty.  A  day  school  was  started  with  scholars  from  the  ages  of 
four  to  forty,  or  more.  This  will  show  you  that  our  people  before  they  are 
Christians  cannot  read  their  own  language,  but  when  Christ  comes  in  their 
hearts  they  want  to  learn.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  a  man  with  his  chil- 
dren coming  to  school ;  though  the  children  learned  faster  than  he  did,  he 
did  not  mind,  for  when  they  got  home  they  could  teach  him.  But  now  one  of 
those  men  is  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  unconverted.  My  brother's  wife 
when  writing  of  him  said,  44  It  is  a  marvel  to  listen  to  his  testimonies;  he 
speaks  from  his  heart  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  him." 

Besides  the  school  work  I  was  a  dressmaker ;  though  I  could  not  do  for  the 
fashionable  American  ladies,  I  was  first-class  there.  I  had  to  sit  up  late 
nights  sewing,  and  it  was  harder,  too,  because  I  did  not  have  a  sewing 
machine.  One  time  a  woman  who  had  walked  thirty-four  miles  to  an 
English  town  brought  back  two  yards,  and  asked  me  to  make  a  dress  for  her. 
Although  I  was  very  economical,  this  was  more  than  I  could  do.    This  will 
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show  you  how  much  they  know  about  dresses  before  they  are  Christians.  I 
praise  God  who  touched  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  at  Seneca 
Castle,  New  York  State,  to  raise  money  for  a  sewing  machine,  which  will 
be  a  surprise  to  our  people  at  Incwadi. 

In  connection  with  my  practical  work  among  women  I  saw  more  clearly 
their  needs.  In  our  country  the  women  do  most  of  the  field  work,  and  their 
husbands  stay  home  and  tan  skins,  with  which  they  make  short  skirts  for 
their  wives.  Every  girl  is  worth  ten  cattle  ;  when  she  is  to  be  married  the 
husband  pays  these  to  the  father  of  the  girl. 

God  has  enabled  us  to  build  two  church  buildings,  in  one  of  which  a 
church  was  organized  before  we  left  with  thirty  members  and  a  large  class 
under  instruction.  Since  we  left  twenty-seven  have  been  received  into 
church  membership.  There  are  two  day  schools  connected  with  these 
churches. 

We  are  here  in  this  country  to  better  fit  ourselves  for  the  Master's  work, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  for  our  people.  We  expect  to  open  a 
Christian  Industrial  School  in  connection  with  our  Incwadi  work  upon  our 
return,  and  while  studying  we  are  trying  also  to  raise  money  for  its  establish- 
ment. My  oldest  brother  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  had  been  for  about 
ten  years  at  the  boys'  seminary  at  Amanzimtote.  He  is  carrying  on  the 
work  very  nicely  during  our  absence.  Music  is  a  great  power  among  our 
people,  and  God  has  opened  the  way  for  me  to  learn  better  how  to  sing  into 
their  hearts  and  teach  them  to  sing  of  Jesus.  Two  kind  ladies  in  Brooklyn, 
Miss  Granger  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  and  Mrs. 
Grindal  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  are  giving  me  lessons  in  sing- 
ing and  piano  playing. 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS  OF  CHILDREN'S  SOCIETIES. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  FOR  BOYS. 

No  question  is  asked  with  more  frequency  in  connection  with  children's 
mission  bands,  than  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys?"  So  far  as  meet- 
ings are  concerned  where  no  work  with  the  hands  is  attempted,  boys  and 
girls  seem  to  enjoy  the  same  things  ;  but  what  if  they  are  busy  in  making 
articles  for  a  sale,  or  to  pack  a  missionary  box?  Every  leader  of  a  mission 
band  knows  that  boys  rebel  at  pasting  pictures,  sewing  carpet  rags,  or  doino- 
anything  which  might  be  called  "  girls'  work." 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  bright  and  devoted  woman  who,  in  a  very  small 
town,  has  a  band  of  eighty-five  boys  and  girls,  has  achieved  the  result  of 
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having  a  majority  of  boys.  She  began  with  a  respect  for  essential  bov- 
nature,  and  at  once  gave  them  work  entirely  distinct  from  that  allotted  to 
the  girls.  All  boys  like  tools,  so  the  idea  of  leather  work  presented  itself. 
She  knew  nothing  of  it  herself,  but  she  at  once  sought  an  opportunity  to  take 
lessons.  As  the  work  is  clean  and  comparatively  simple  she  soon  became 
quite  expert,  and  purchasing  her  leather  in  the  piece,  she  explained  her 
errand  to  the  manager  of  the  great  leather  house,  and  interested  him  so 
thoroughly  that  much  was  given  her.  Then  the  boys  were  provided  with 
the  simple  tools  necessary  for  beginners,  a  long,  low  table  which  hammer- 
ing could  not  injure,  and  some  simple  designs.  The  result  was  enthusiastic 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  a  crowded  meeting,  a  waiting  list  of  mem- 
bers, a  beautiful  array  of  leather,  articles,  blotters,  deskpads,  lamp  mats,  chair 
seats,  etc.,  which  brought  good  prices,  and  enabled  the  band  to  do  far  more 
than  ever  before  in  its  mission  work. 

This  is  worth  trying,  and  it  needs  only  a  bright  woman  who  will  not  be 
daunted  by  the  first  difficulty  of  learning  the  work.  As  a  rule  the  parents 
of  the  boys  gladly  furnish  material,  or  perhaps  the  grown-up  society  would 
lend  a  hand  to  the  little  one.  It  needs  a  leader  with  enthusiasm,  a  fondness 
for  boys,  and  steady  nerves  for  noise  of  tongues  and  tools.  Any  one  who 
wants  to  succeed  with  boys  must  be  willing  to  give  both  brains  and  heart  to 
their  service.  This  outline  is  not  a  pretty  theory,  but  has  been  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  any  desired  information  as  to  the  practical  details  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  M.  A.  Muir,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  the  leader 
of  this  successful  band.  As  Miss  Muir  is  a  very  busy  woman,  when  you 
write  to  her  do  so  briefly,  and  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply.  Both  the  leader 
and  the  band  will  be  glad  to  help  other  people  to  have  as  good  a  time  as 
they  do. 

Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 


Under  the  title  "  Concerts,  Entertainments,  and  Meetings,"  the  secretary 
for  Junior  Work  in  the  New  Hampshire  Branch  has  compiled  a  •  list  of  ex- 
ercises and  readings  suitable  for  use  in  children's  missionary  meetings.  As 
far  as  possible  Miss  Page  has  given  the  price  of  each  publication,  and  all  are 
classified  under  the  name  and  address  of  the  publishers.  She  offers  the 
leaflet  freelv,  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  to  those  to  whom  such  a  list  would 
be  of  service.  Anyone  desiring  a  copy  should  enclose  a  one-cent  stamp,  and 
address  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Page,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
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Contributions  The  contributions  for  the  month  ending  January  iSth 
for  the  Month,  show  a  gain  of  $110.12.  This  reduces  the  decrease  men- 
tioned last  to  $3,596.43.  We  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
this  third  month  of  our  financial  year  has  passed  without  bringing  up  the 
contributions  nearer  to  last  year.  The  Board  has  issued  some  special  en- 
velopes to  be  used  for  an  extra  daily  offering  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
and  we  trust  that  they  may  be  used  by  every  auxiliary,  so  far  as  possible. 

As  we  remember  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  his  sacrificial  death, 
his  resurrection,  and,  above  all,  his  great  desire  that  the  world  should  know 
of  the  salvation  at  such  cost,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  daily  offering  be 
made  for  just  the  work  he  gave  us  to  do  ? 

International  Conference  of        The  Second  International  Conference  of 
Woman's  Boards  of  For-        Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
eign  Missions.  held  in  New  York  City,  January  12th  and 

13th.  A  large  number  of  Boards  were  represented,  and  it  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many  expert  workers  in  different  denomi- 
nations. It  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  others  were  confronted  with  the 
same  problems  as  ourselves,  and  that  so  many  busy  brains  were  at  work  to 
solve  them.  The  small  meetings  on  Wednesday  morning  of  treasurers, 
secretaries  for  home  and  foreign  correspondence,  young  people's  work, 
special  objects,  and  missionary  literature,  gave  opportunity  for  free  con- 
versation ;  and  while  no  very  definite  conclusions  were  reached,  information 
was  elicited  as  to  methods,  successful  and  otherwise.  The  meeting  on 
literature  was  specially  valuable.  Miss  L.  M.  Hodgkins,  of  The  Mission- 
ary Friend,  presided,  and  gave  statistics  which  she  had  collected  as  follows  : 
The  constituency  of  twenty-two  Boards  was  given  as  7,500,000  women,  the 
membership  in  foreign  missionary  societies,  61 1 ,257.  Twenty-six  periodi- 
cals are  published,  besides  columns  and  departments  in  other  publications, 
all  containing  about  900,000  pages.  Six  Boards  were  in  debt  for  periodicals, 
but  were  subsidized,  and  fourteen  pay  expenses.  These  different  meetings 
were  reported  at  the  full  conference  the  next  day  without  discussion.  Most 
valuable  papers  were  given  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Safford,  of  the  Baptist  Board 
(East),  on  "How  to  Secure  and  Train  Foreign  Missionary  Workers"  ;  by 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Winston,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  in  "  How  can  we  Aid  Missionaries  to  Greater  Efficiency  in  Their 
Work?"  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  on  "  Do  Protestant  Missions  Encourage  Good 
Citizenship  ? "  As  the  conferences  are  continued  it  is  hoped  that  more  defi- 
nite conclus:ons  may  be  reached,  and  some  common  action  of  all  the  Boards 
may  be  evolved  that  will  be  of  great  mutual  benefit.  A  meeting  of  the 
World's  Committee  of  Women's  Missionary  Societies  was  held  to  make 
preliminary  preparations  for  the  woman's  part  of  the  World's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  the  last  ten  days  of  April, 
1900.  One  day  of  this  Conference  is  to  be  given  to  woman's  work,  and  there 
will  also  be  various  sectional  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  methods  and 
practical  points.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  and  they  would  be  glad  of  suggestions  from  ladies  of  experience 
who  are  interested. 

Mrs.  Richard  Xo  friend  of  the  American  Board  can  fail  to  be  moved  with 
S.  Storrs.  sympathy  with  its  former  president,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
in  the  sore  bereavement  that  has  come  upon  him  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Storrs  is  spoken  of  as  a  true  and  full  companion  to  her  husband,  intellectually, 
socially,  and  spiritually.  What  more  can  be  said  of  any  woman?  A  letter 
which  Dr.  Storrs  sent  to  his  people  on  the  Sabbath  after  her  death  brings  to 
us  all  a  beautiful  lesson  of  the  all-sustaining  power  of  our  blessed  religion. 
It  is  as  follows:  "To  the  Congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  My 
Dearly  Beloved, — I  cannot  personally  meet  you  to-day,  while,  with  my 
household,  I  am  still  trembling  and  bewildered  under  the  overwhelming/ 
shock  of  sudden  and  terrible  sorrow  which  has  come  to  us.  Indeed,  I  may 
not  be  able  for  some  weeks  to  come  to  stand  before  you  again  with  assured 
composure  of  spirit  and  of  speech.  But  I  wish  at  once  to  express  the  deep 
and  tender  gratitude  which  is  felt  not  by  myself  alone,  but  by  all  in  this  home 
— from  which  the  central  light  has  so  swiftly  departed — for  the  truly  wonder- 
ful expressions  which  have  come  to  us  from  you,  in  the  recent  hours,  of 
affectionate  appreciation  of  her  who  has  gone,  as  well  as  of  loving  sympathy 
for  us  who  remain.  They  have  brought  such  solace  and  strength  as  only  love 
could  supply  to  a  grief  which  is  simply  beyond  human  measure,  and  in  facing 
which  the  heart  is  dumb.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  every  word  of  comfort  from 
the  gospel  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken  to  those  in  bereavement  is  as  true 
and  divine  to  my  heart  now  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  I  ask  your  prayers  that 
in  all  the  hours  of  loneliness  and  pain  appointed  for  me  my  heart  may  rest 
securely  on  the  truths  and  the  promises  which  are  as  tender  as  the  touch  of 
Christ  and  as  eternal  as  God  !  Most  gratefully  and  affectionately  your  friend 
and  pastor,  Richard  S.  Storrs." 
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The  Deputation  .  We  wish  to  send  our  congratulations  to  our  missionaries 
to  China.  in  China,  that  at  last  the  great  wish  of  their  hearts  is  to  be 
gratified,  and  they  are  to  have  a  visit  from  a  secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  their  own  Secretary,  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.  From  our  own  ex- 
perience we  know  just  how  he  will  be  taken,  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  those 
who  have  been  his  close  friends  for  years,  and  the  royal  welcome  he  will  re- 
ceive from  the  native  workers  as  well.  The  knowledge  he  will  gain  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  future  of  our  work  in  that  great  empire.  Dr. 
Smith  is  to  be  accompanied  by  President  Eaton  of  Beloit  College,  and  Mrs. 
Eaton,  who  sailed  with  him  in  the  Empress  of  Japan  from  Vancouver,  Jan- 
uary 31st,  and  is  to  be  joined  later  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hopkins  of  Boston. 
The  ladies  go  out  with  the  most  cordial  commendation  of  their  respective 
Boards  to  the  true  work-fellows  in  China,  and  on  their  return  we  doubt  not 
many  will  be  able  to  hear  from  them  how  God  "  hath  opened  the  door  of 
faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Success  in  Many  will  remember  what  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  joy  went 
Uganda.  through  the  Christian  world  when  Mr.  Stanley,  in  November, 
1875,  sent  a  letter  to  the  London  newspapers,  challenging  Christians  to  send 
missionaries  to  Uganda.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  responded 
quickly,  and  soon  over  $100,000  was  pledged  for  this  new  enterprise.  There 
is  no  more  thrilling  chapter  in  missionary  history  than  that  which  records 
the  work  of  God  in  Uganda  during  these  last  eighteen  years. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

Miss  Mary  Daniels,  writing  from  Harpoot,  under  date  of  Dec.  8,  1S97,  says  : — 
I  feel  that  I  must  share  our  good  news  with  you.  For  weeks  there  has 
been  a  searching  of  heart,  and  a  reaching  out  for  a  higher  life,  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  scholars.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week  Mr.  Edward  Millard, 
of  England,  arrived  in  Harpoot.  He  is  "a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  I  have  never  heard  any  one  before  who  made  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  so  clear.  He  has  conducted  daily  meetings  in  the  chapel.  This 
week  he  has  had  special  meetings  with  the  older  girls  and  teachers.  The 
result  has  been  the  quickening  of  hearts,  and  many  have  been  led  into  a 
deeper,  fuller  experience.  There  has  been  a  spirit  of  confession  and  recon- 
ciliation. The  faces  of  some  of  the  teachers  fairly  shine,  and  all  have  been 
blessed. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  girls  in  the  Preparatorv  School.  After  the 
public  service  this  morning  I  went  to  the  Varjaran,  for  a  short  meeting.  I 
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was  moved  to  ask  the  girls  to  rise  and  confess,  or  ask  for  prayers.  The 
Spirit  was  manifestly  present,  and  many  asked  for  prayer.  The  girls  were 
then  filled  with  a  spirit  of  prayer.  My  heart  was  deeply  touched  as  one 
after  another  rose  and  prayed  in  a  broken  voice.  We  had  become  almost 
discouraged  about  some  of  these  girls.  I  could  only  say,  "What  a  work 
the  Spirit  is  doing  ! "  I  then  told  the  girls  that  if  there  wTere  any  who  really 
desired  to  talk  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  they  might  write  their 
names  and  leave  them  on  the  table.  When  I  returned  to  the  school  in  the 
afternoon  I  found  forty-eight  names.  I  talked  with  as  many  as  I  could  this 
afternoon.-  Nearly  all  those  with  whom  I  talked  gave  themselves  to  the 
Lord.  The  Spirit  just  opened  their  hearts  and  gave  the  message  to  them. 
To-night  we  had  a  solemn  Christian  Endeavor  consecration  meeting.  Miss 
Barnum  led  the  meeting,  and  suggested  that  we  give  praise  for  all  that  we 
have  received.  Many  testified  to  having  received  great  joy  and  peace. 
This  afternoon  Mr.  Millard  led  the  women's  meeting.  The  Spirit  was 
present,  and  many  were  blessed.  We  are  having  blessed  experiences.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  led  and  used  as  I  have  known  this  week.  Pray 
that  rivers  of  blessing  ma)'  flow  from  the  school  to  all  parts  of  this  thirsty  land 

MISS   ISABEL  MILLER  WRITES  FROM   EL  FUERTE,  SINALEE,  MEXICO. 

The  school  opened  with  thirty-nine  pupils,  which  before  the  end  of  the 
first  month  increased  to  forty-four.  A  few  have  gone  out,  but  a  few  more 
have  entered,  and  there  are  still  forty-four  on  the  roll. 

The  first  Sabbath  after  the  opening  of  the  school  the  priest  preached  a 
warning  sermon  to  the  members  of  his  congregation  against  having  their 
children  in  a  Protestant  school, — so  I  was  told, — which  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  one  from  the  school.  The  next  month  two  others  were  withdrawn. 
One  reason,  I  was  informed,  was  because  in  the  school  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  pobres  (poor)  and  the  ricos  (rich)  ;  also  that  the  Senor- 
ita  had  too  many  ceremonies  ;  one  was  that  when  the  children  entered  the 
school,  they  were  obliged  to  tread  and  spit  upon  the  cross.  And  there  are 
some  who  are  actually  blind  enough  to  believe  these  tales.  My  only  resource 
is  to  try  to  counteract  such  by  careful,  judicious,  and  direct  teaching.  With 
the  exception  of  two,  I  have  heard  of  none  who  consider  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  a  waste  of  time, — that  is,  reading  in  the  school. 

There  are  several  large  girls  in  the  school  ;  three  have  come  in  from  the 
ranches  some  miles  distant  to  attend,  and  my  prayer  is  that  they  may  be 
benefited  in  every  way.  One  girl,  Jesusita  Vega,  is  such  a  good  girl  that  I 
call  her  "  the  blessing."  She  is  so  diligent  and  noble  in  character,  but  is  not 
a  Protestant  yet. 
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MISS  CATHERINE  BARBOUR  WRITES   FROM   SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Our  Institute  seems  quite  transformed  this  year,  with  nearly  half  of  our 
students  newcomers.  We  had  not  admitted  any  girls  for  some  time,  because 
of  our  own  low  funds,  the  poverty  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  the  fre- 
quent rumors  of  war  between  our  two  countries ;  but  the  names  of  so  many 
worthy  candidates  had  been  presented  that  we  felt  it  was  not  right  to  longer 
deny  them  the  privileges  of  the  school.  So  we  sat  down  one  clay  last 
summer  to  consider  which  of  those  able  to  pay  little  or  nothing  were  most 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  our  scholarship  list.  As  we  read  of  one  case  we 
said,  "This  girl  must  certainly  be  admitted;"  with  the  next  we  felt  the 
same,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list,  until  at  last  we  said,  "  Let  us  admit 
them  all,  and  if  our  appropriations  do  not  prove  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses after  we  have  economized  in  every  possible  way,  we  will  make  our- 
selves responsible  to  cover  the  deficit  in  some  way."  So  they  came  in  Sep- 
tember, and  they  prove  such  bright,  promising  girls,  almost  every  one  of 
them.,  that  we  are  glad  they  came.  Their  progress  during  these  three 
months  is  most  encouraging,  though  many  of  them  knew  scarcely  more  than 
how  to  read  and  write  when  they  came  to  us.  Xo  wonder  that  Spain  occu- 
pies so  low  a  place  among  the  nations,  when  only  one  in  five  of  her  women 
can  read  and  write,  and  there  is  evidently  another  large  percentage  who 
know  little  more  than  that. 

These  bright  girls,  of  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  seem  to  have 
grown  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  around  them.  When  I  asked  some 
of  them  in  my  geography  class,  the  first  day,  to  name  some  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  u  Paris  "  and  "  England,"  the  latter  incorrectly  pronounced, 
were  all  they  could  think  of  among  the  whole  seven  girls.  Names  of  fa- 
mous places  and  people,  past  and  present,  have  no  meaning  for  them,  and 
their  minds  seemed  dormant.  But  they  are  rapidly  waking  up,  and  are  so 
eager  to  learn  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  tnem.  And  they  have  fitted  into 
the  routine  and  discipline  of  school  life  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  show  an 
obedient  spirit.  Nearly  all  take  part  in  our  Christian  Endeavor  meetings, 
and  altogether  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  heeding 
what  we  were  so  sure  was  the  voice  of  God,  bidding  us  "  Go  forward"  :  and 
as  he  has  given  us  the  students,  he  will  in  some  way  give  us  the  money 
needed  to  educate  them. 

MRS.    BISSELL    WRITES   FROM  AHMEDNAGAR  OF   THE   WORK    OF   THE  BIBLE 

WOMEN. 

There  are  six  women  who  are  teaching  classes  in  the  villages  around. 
They  are  wives  of  teachers  and  catechists,  each  doing  what  she  can  for  the 
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women  of  her  own  village.  They  receive  a  small  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  sufficient  freedom  from  household 
cares  to  admit  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  a  very  important  adjunct  to  our 
village  work,  and  most  hopeful  of  results.  The  interest  in  some  places  has 
followed  right  along  upon  these  efforts  among  the  women.  What  might 
not  be  said  of  Sakubai  Limbaje  in  the  various  places  where  her  husband  has 
been  located.  The  instructing  of  the  women  and  children  at  Bahirwadi, 
where  they  now  reside,  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  beautiful  work  in  prog- 
ress there.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  well  those  women,  only  just  rescued 
from  heathenism,  seem  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  truths  they  have 
been  taught, — all  orally,  for  few  as  yet  can  read. 

There  have  been  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  the  regular 
work  all  this  year,  and  they  have  not  yet  disappeared.  The  famine  has 
brought  the  people  into  great  distress,  and  they  have  lived  by  dint  of  the 
utmost  exertion,  giving  their  whole  attention  to  securing  their  daily  bread. 
And  the  plague,  although  it  has  not  really  raged  among  us,  has  been  near, 
and  its  effects  have  been  felt.  Men's  minds  have  been  distracted,  and  full  of 
fear.  It  has  often  been  out  of  the  question  to  have  regular  services  or  times 
for  anything.  Still,  the  women  have  persevered,  and  much  instruction  has 
been  given  through  their  efforts.  Large  classes  of  women  were  presented 
for  examination  on  their  Bible  lessons,  and  other  things  which  they  had  been 
taught. 

®m  SEotli  at  Marat 


DO  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  PROMOTE  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP? 

BY   MRS.  JOSEPH  COOK. 

(Read  at  the  International  Conference  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions, 
New  York  City,  January  13th.) 

JAPAN. 

As  a  specimen  of  patriotism  in  caricature,  a  Japanese  is  quoted  as  seri- 
ously saving,  "  Christianity  can  never  be  accepted  as  the  religion  of  Japan, 
for  Christians  put  God  above  the  emperor,  and  that  would  never  be  toler- 
ated by  loyal  Japanese." 

In  the  modern  cry  of  Japan  for  the  Japanese,  indulged  in  by  the  extreme 
nationalists,  it  was  brought  up  as  a  proof  that  Japanese  Christians  lacked 
loyalty,  that  some  of  them  hesitated  to  make  the  obeisance  to  the  picture  of 
the  emperor  required  by  the  government.  These  Christians  feared  that 
compliance  had  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  worship  savoring  of  idolatry. 
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At  last  a  prominent  Japanese  of  Tokyo,  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  determined  to  find  out  just  how  much  was  meant  by  this  profound 
salaam  before  the  emperor's  image.  Declining  to  make  the  salutation  he 
was  arrested,  and  the  matter  was  brought  into  the  civil  courts.  It  was 
then  and  there  decided,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  Japanese  Christians,  that 
this  obeisance  was  not  an  act  of  worship,  but  simply  a  recognition  of 
supreme  civil  authority,  given  with*  the  excessive  politeness  of  Japanese 
good  manners. 

The  late  war  between  China  and  Japan  proved  to  all  who  had  accused 
the  Christian  Japanese  erf  a  lack  of  patriotism,  that  these  were  as  eager  to 
join  the  army  as  any  other  class  of  citizens,  and  made  the  bravest  of  soldiers. 

The  courage  and  good  conduct  of  these  Christian  soldiers  so  commended 
their  religion  to  the  Japanese  officials,  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Loom  is,  of  the 
Bible  House  in  Yokohama,  to  come  to  the  military  headquarters  at  Hiro- 
shima with  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  was  permitted  to  distribute  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  this 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  all  over  the  empire. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  incompatible  with  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship  seems  to  have  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  Japanese 
mind.  Two  of  their  leading  scholars,  who  have  received  the  best  educa- 
tion in  Japan  and  Europe,  have  recently  come  forward  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced manner  to  defend  Japan's  ancient  creed,  Shintoism,  and  their 
argument  is  this:  "Mixed  residence  is  near  at  hand,  and  this  means  that 
Christian  cosmopolitanism  will  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent,  with  the 
result  that  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor  will  be  weakened 
on  every  hand.    This  may,  at  any  time,  lead  to  disastrous  results." 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  extreme  conservatism  is  the  position  taken  by 
Japan's  most  eminent  educator,  Fukuzawa,  who  sees  apparently  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  strongest  force  in  Japanese  society  is  bound  to  be  the  public 
sentiment  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  that  Japan  ought  to  recognize  this, 
and  row  with  the  stream. 

Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  Japanese  affairs  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  patriotism  which  is  seen  in  that  country  to-day 
is  radically  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  is,  in  turn,  to  be  opposed, — not 
by  direct  contradiction,  perhaps,  but  rather  by  the  inculcation  of  a  Christ- 
like spirit.    That  spirit  is  surely  permeating  Japanese  society. 

This  Japanese  couplet  was  recently  quoted  by  a  Christian  professor  in 
the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  prospect 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  : — 

"  Though  distant  the  hills  where  the  cherry  trees  bloom. 
The  breezes  waft  hither  their  peerless  perfume." 
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The  current  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald  has  an  article  from  the 
Japan  Mission  entitled,  "  Are  Christians  Disloyal?"  which  gives  a  specimen 
of  the  injustice  Christian  students  often  have  to  bear  on  account  of  their 
religion,  although  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  is  supposed  to  be  the 
policy  of  Japan.  This  is  one  of  many  cases  of  the  oppression  to  which  that 
false  patriotism  leads.  When  Tolstoi  asked  a  Japanese  graduate  of  the 
Doshisha,  "What  are  the  ideals  of  your  nation?"  the  reply  was,  "  Reverence 
for  the  emperor,  and  love  of  country."  "Too  low!  too  low  !"  exclaimed 
Tolstoi.  "There  is  no  hope  for  a  nation  which  does  not  love  God,  and  that 
has  not  religion  for  its  ideal." 

Years  ago  it  was  announced  at  a  literary  gathering  in  London  that 
Margaret  Fuller  had  "accepted  the  plan  of  the  universe."  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who  was  present,  broke  into  his  peculiar  laugh  and  said,  "She'd  better!" 

The  trouble  with  Japan  seems  to  be  that  she  has  not  accepted  the  plan  of 
the  universe ! 

If  patriotism  means  chiefly  a  love  of  one's  native  land  and  people,  and  not 
merely  an  attachment  to  the  existing  government  or  the  reigning  political 
party,  where  could  be  found  a  more  illustrious  example  than  Joseph  Neesima, 
whose  devotion  to  his  people's  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  development 
will  be  remembered  for  ages  with  enthusiastic  gratitude?  Neesima  was  a 
patriot  of  burning  zeal,  and  yet  an  eminent  Christian  educator  and  evangelist. 
His  career  is  a  concrete  and  conclusive  proof  that  Christian  training  does 
not  make  a  Japanese  unpatriotic,  but  distinctly  the  reverse.  This  is  a 
striking  and  well-known  example  of  unselfish  service  for  others,  which  is 
the  foundation  principle  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  also  a  typical  example, 
for  thousands  in  less  prominent  positions  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 

True  patriotism  may  be  justly  defined  as  the  citizen's  passion  for  the 
highest  good  of  his  native  land.  Christianity  cannot  be,  and  never  has  been, 
taught  in  its  purity  without  promoting  in  its  converts  this  passion.  The  un- 
changing principles  of  Christianity,  the  whole  history  of  Protestant  missions, 
establish  this  assertion.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  there  are  lower  conceptions 
of  patriotism  which  caricature  it,  and  make  it  almost  synonymous  with 
provincialism,  party  spirit,  a  narrow  nationalism,  and  obstinate  adherence  to 
local  custom  right  or  wrong., 

When  the  question  is  asked,  "  Do  missionary  converts  make  good  citizens 
in  non-Christian  lands  ?  "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity  creates 
a  demand  for  reform  under  bad  governments.  The  whole  history  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Christendom  is  but  the  record  of  the  revolution- 
ary influence  of  Christianity  as  a  foe  to  ancient  wrongs  and  an  inspirer  of 
happier  and  loftier  social  conditions.    Disloyalty  and  a  spirit  of  reform  must 
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be  distinguished.  Modern  Protestant  missions  have  no  political  schemes 
to  carry  out.  They  do  not  desire  to  acquire  territory  or  to  overturn  gov- 
ernments. This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  American  missions,  and  gives 
them,  for  this  very  reason,  a  wider  influence  in  the  Orient.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Roman  Catholic  missions,  even  the  most  suspicious  official 
cannot  accuse  our  Government  of  working  through  the  missionaries  sent 
from  this  country  to  gain  a  footing  in  those  far-away  lands.  Patriotism 
under  just  governments  always  inspires  good  citizenship,  which  missions 
encourage,  for  Christianity  makes  people  orderly  and  industrious. 

CHINA. 

In  China  the  official  class  as  well  as  unsympathetic  foreigners  often  make 
the  charge  that  Christianity  denationalizes  the  people.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  first  effect  of  the  truth  working  in  their  minds  is  to  create 
a  disgust  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  native  Christians  may  be 
a  little  free  with  their  criticisms,  and  the  official  class  are  sometimes  afraid 
of  this  growing  intelligence.  But  growth  in  grace  never  fails  to  develop 
a  settled  purpose  to  be  loyal  to  the  emperor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
Chinese  Christians  are  sensitive  to  existing  evils,  and  seek  to  remedy  them. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  development  of  this  people  rescued  from  hea- 
thenism, affirm  that  the  native  Christians  are  the  best  citizens  in  the  empire. 
They  would  be  among  the  last  to  entertain  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  alien  dynasty.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  radical,  but  rather  conserva- 
tive, in  their  desire  for  progress.  Many  of  these  Christian  Chinese  never 
offer  prayer  without  remembering  their  rulers,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
may  be  suffering  from  official  corruption.  They  pray  with  special  fervor 
that  heavenly  wisdom  may  be  given  their  young  emperor. 

When  Li  Hung  Chang  went  to  Japan  to  negotiate  for  peace  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  the  day  appointed  for  his  interview  with  the  Japanese 
minister  was  observed  as  one  of  fasting  and  prayer  In-  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians. The  spirit  of  their  prayers  was,  that  China's  best  and  lasting  good 
might  be  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  even  though  it  meant  her  humilia- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Li  Hung  Chang  attributed  his  recovery  from  the  assas- 
sin's attack  to  the  prayers  of  native  Christians. 

Among  the  non-Christian  Chinese  there  is  no  patriotism,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word.  To  be  under  the  power  of  a  government  wholly  ruled 
by  selfishness  does  not  develop  love  of  country.  In  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  the  Chinese  emperor  wished  to  raise  money  by  laying  a  popu- 
lar tax.  The  people  in  and  about  Foochow  were  indignant.  They  said  the 
emperor  and  officials  brought  on  the  war,  and  that  they  ought  to  stand  the 
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expense  of  it.  As  for  themselves,  they  did  not  care  where  the  Japanese 
landed,  or  what  territory  they  seized,  provided  they  kept  away  from  Foo- 
chow. 

In  Mrs.  Bird  Bishop's  recent  book  on  "Korea  and  Her  Neighbors"  she 
says:  "  Korean  education  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce  patriots,  thinkers, 
or  honest  men.  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  establishment  which  has  exercised,  and 
is  exercising,  the  most  powerful  educational,  moral,  and  intellectual  influ- 
ence in  Korea,  is  the  Pai  Chai  College  ("  Hall  for  the  Rearing  of  Useful 
Men"),  so  named  by  the  king  in  1S87.  "  In  this  college,  which  belongs  to 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  patriotic  spirit  is  being  devel- 
oped among  the  students,  and  a  measure  of  that  broader  intellectual  view 
and  deepened  moral  sense  which  may  yet  prove  the  salvation  of  Korea." 

INDIA. 

The  nationalistic  spirit  which  seems  to  have  reached  its  most  towering 
height  in  Japan,  is  in  vogue  at  present  throughout  the  Orient.  It  is  the 
fashion  for  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  India  to  exalt  the  past,  to  decry  the 
present.  It  is  spiritually  nauseating  to  read  of  a  cultured,  clever  English- 
woman like  Annie  Besant  urging  the  young  Hindus  not  to  seek  after  the 
Western  civilization  and  education,  but  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  grand  old 
sacred  literature  of  Hinduism.  She  now  claims  that  she  was  a  Brahmin 
pundit  in  a  former  birth,  and  was  reincarnated  as  an  Englishwoman  in  order 
to  learn  of  the  material  civilization  of  the  West,  and  then  return  and  warn 
her  real  countrymen  against  it ! 

The  exaltation  of  ancient  customs,  however  barbarous,  simply  because 
they  are  old,  is  denounced  by  intelligent  native  opinion  in  India  as  social 
treachery,  and  a  barrier  to  true  national  advancement.  If  patriotism  means 
loyalty  to  an  existing  government,  there  is  no  question  but  that  Protestant 
missions  would  teach  loyalty  to  the  Christian  government  which  has  sway 
over  India.  In  a  recent  speech  made  in  New  Haven  by  a  missionary  from 
Ahmednagar,  Rev.  H.  M.  Lawson,  he  said  :  "  India  has  been  committed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  rule  for  a  great  benevolent  and  philanthropic  purpose, 
and  they  have  shaped  the  policy  of  the  government  accordingly.  1  India  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  to  govern  in  the  world,  and  our  sympathies 
should  be  strong  with  the  government  in  their  immense  and  trying  re- 
sponsibilities." As  a  proof  that  the  government  of  India  trusts  its  Christian 
subjects,  the  Christian  Eurasians  have  been  armed  and  given  positions  of 
trust  in  guarding  certain  cities  from  which  the  regular  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  for  service  in  the  frontier  campaign. 

As  Neesima  is  a  notable  example  of  a  Christian  patriot  in  Japan,  so  is  the 
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Pundita  Ramabai  in  India.  What  self-sacrificing  efforts  she  has  made  to 
alleviate  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  child  widows  of  her  own  country, 
wretched  as  they  were  under  one  of  the  ancient  customs  so  extolled  by 
modern  patriots,  falsely  so  called.  And  now  that  a  large  number  of  the 
famine  orphans  gathered  into  her  Home  for  Widows  have,  through  her 
personal  influence  and  example,  been  led  to  accept  Christianity,  and  be  bap- 
tized, Ramabai  is  denounced  by  her  own  countrymen  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

TURKEY. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  mass  of  conflicting  opinion  as  to  whether  Protestant 
missions  teach  patriotism  to  their  converts  in  Turkey,  it  is  interesting  to 
come  upon  such  non-partisan  testimony  as  that  given  by  Prof.  W.  M. 
Ramsey,  of  Aberdeen  University.  While  professor  of  classical  archaeology, 
at  Oxford,  he  made  extensive  explorations  in  Turkey,  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  giving  his  "  Impressions  of  Turkey  during  Twelve  Years' 
Wanderings."  He  frankly  admits  that  he  went  to  that  country  with  a  preju- 
dice against  American  missionaries  and  their  work  there.  He  was  "  driven 
by  the  force  of  facts  and  experience  to  the  opinion  that  the  mission  has  been 
the  strongest,  as  well  as  most  beneficent,  influence  in  causing  the  movement 
toward  civilization  among  all  the  peoples  of  Turkey."  Speaking  of  the 
claim  made  by  American  officials  in  1895  and  1S96  that  the  missionaries  had 
forced  themselves  upon  the  Turks,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  legal  pro- 
tection, Professor  Ramsey  says:  "  The  officials  who  made  these  statements 
must  have  been  willfully  ignoring  the  facts  of  recent  history.  .  .  ..The  mis- 
sionaries stand  on  a  firm  basis  of  treaties,  special  enactments  and  concessions, 
— a  basis  in  which  the  present  Sultan,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  his  hatred 
of  the  mission  work,  could  find  no  flaw." 

Professor  Ramsey  speaks  of  the  American  Mission  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  organizations  that  have  ever  been  elaborated  by  private 
enterprise  and  skill  "  ;  and  this  appreciation  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
criticisms  of  an  archaeologist  from  our  own  country,  who  says  that  "  the  Ar- 
menians are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  rebels,  and  the  missionaries  are 
their  abettors." 

Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  to  facts  than  the  statement  that  missionaries 
are  the  abettors  of  rebellion  in  Turkey.  In  our  mission  colleges  when  stu- 
dents have  been  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  revolutionary  ideas,  they 
have  been  publicly  reproved  by  the  president  and  threatened  with  expulsion, 
if  such  sentiments  were  uttered  by  them  or  literature  containing  such  senti- 
ments was  found  in  their  possession. 

Again  and  again  the  names  of  our  missionaries  have  been  found  on  papers 
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belonging  to  revolutionists  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  assassinated,  because 
thev  were  regarded  as  their  worst  enemies.  The  missionaries  have  taught 
obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  have  always  unsparingly  con- 
demned any  and  everything  to  the  contrary. 

SPAIN. 

In  Spain  all  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  earnest  sympathizers  with 
the  Republican  element,  which,  while  it  has  not  for  many  years  been  in 
power,  yet  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  their  views 
would  be  considered  patriotic,  for  they  seek  the  highest  good  of  their  country 
from  their  point  of  view.    Patriotism  as  a  virtue  is  distinctly  taught. 

In  the  San  Sebastian  school  the  national  holidays  are  observed  as  well  as 
the  king's  birthday.  The  little  children  in  the  kindergarten  department  are 
given  the  national  flag  to  carry  through  the  streets  to  their  homes.  The 
members  of  Protestant  churches  clearly  understand  that  neither  foreign 
thought  nor  foreign  customs  are  imposed  upon  them. 

MEXICO. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  Methodist  church  of  Mexico  the  presi- 
dent is  prayed  for  every  Sunday,  and  he  is  not  unmindful  of  this  act  of  loy- 
alty. In  the  Protestant  churches  thanks  were  offered  for  his  escape  from  as- 
sassination before  any  such  recognition  had  been  made  in  the  Romish 
churches. 

Benito  Juarez,  the  Mexican  patriot,  said  shortly  before  his  death,  "  Upon 
the  development  of  Protestantism  largely  depends  the  future  happiness  of 
our  country." 

BULGARIA. 

In  Bulgaria  the  intensest  national  spirit  seems  necessary  for  its  independ- 
ent existence.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  Protestant  missions  in  that 
country  to  encourage  this  patriotic  element  essential  to  the  very  life  of  Bul- 
garia, and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  there  a  Christian  church. 

HAWAII. 

Hawaii,  now  so  much  in  evidence  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
brought  under  new  political  conditions  by  commerce  and  immigration  rather 
than  by  missions.  Revolution  has  been  brought  on  by  the  weakness  of  the 
native  and  the  strength  of  the  immigrant  population.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  sons  of  missionaries  have  been  engaged  in  the  revolution,  but  they  did 
not  participate  as  missionaries.  Education  and  social  reform  have  been  pro- 
moted by  missions,  and  no  patriotic  Hawaiian  has  reason  to  regret  their  in- 
fluence. 
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Many  missions  in  pagan  nations  have  reformed  savagery  itself,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  created  love  of  land  and  people  in  those  who  had  known  nothing 
of  this  sentiment.  Selfishness,  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  heathen- 
ism, breeds  mutual  distrust.  All  this  is  changed  when  the  spirit  of  Christ 
enters  into  a  man,  and  love  transforms  the  individual,  and  the  golden  rule 
becomes  the  guide  of  his  life. 

Speaking  as  a  Congregationalist,  I  may  say  that  the  American  Board 
would  not  tolerate  a  missionary  in  any  country  who  interfered  in  political 
matters.  Doubtless  representatives  of  other  denominations  could  give  the 
same  testimony  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  their  great  mission  organizations. 
Our  missionaries  are  protected  by  the  various  governments  under  which  they 
live  and  work,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  be  loyal  to  those  governments. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  work  of  the  American  Board,  no  missionary  in  any 
country  has  been  intelligently  charged  with  a  breach  in  this  wise  and  just 
rule. 

There  is  no  dissonance  between  the  ultimate  outcome  of  loyalty  to  the 
great  scriptural  injunction,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  : 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ;  "  and  faithfulness  to  the  noble  maxim 
of  the  Roman  poet,  the  renowned  watchword  of  patriotism,  "  Dalcc  ct  de- 
corum est  pro  patria  mori." 
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A  Life  for  Africa.  By  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  M.A.,  editor  of  Woman's 
Work  for  Woman.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp.  316. 
Price,  $1.25.  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  American  missionaries  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Africa  to  the  glory  of  our  adorable  Lord. 
This  is  the  memoir  of  an  American  missionarv,  Adolphus  Clemens  Good, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  to  Equatorial  West 
Africa. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1S56,  and  early  accus- 
tomed to  farm  work,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
"  must  have  an  education,"  and  would  "  find  a  way  or  make  one."  His 
early  ambition  was  to  study  law,  and  he  hesitated  about  committing  himself 
as  a  Christian,  lest  it  should  bind  him  to  the  ministry.  But  "girded,  though 
he  knew  it  not,"  all  his  early  training  was  a  preparation  for  the  work  that 
awaited  him.  And  when  once  he  had  made  a  manly  confession  of  his  faith 
in  Christ  his  course  was  unswerving.     Ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1SS2,  he 
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sailed  alone  for  Gaboon  that  same  year.  Then  followed  twelve  years  of 
faithful  service  :  first  at  the  mission  station  Baraka,  making  frequent  trips  in 
open  boats  up  the  river,  among  the  Fang,  and  along  the  coast,  contending 
with  attacks  of  burning  fever  and  subsequent  prostration ;  afterwards  at 
Kangwe,  on  the  Ogow7e  River  ;  and,  again,  after  the  transfer  of  that  mission 
to  the  French,  exploring  regions  beyond,  and  opening  up  new  fields  of 
labor  among  tribes  hitherto  unreached. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  both  in  making  translations  of  the  Gospels 
and  preparing  primer  and  dictionary,  and  in  preaching  that  gospel  day  by 
day.  And  he  was  permitted  to  see  a  wonderful  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
year  after  year,  and  the  ingathering  of  many  souls  in  the  Ogowe. 

His  biographer  points  out  a  marked  resemblance  in  natural  characteristics 
to  Bishop  Hannington,  who  also  went  to  Africa  in  18S2,  so  that  the  same 
terms  may  be  applied  to  either  man, — "  Love  for  his  mother,  fondness  for 
nature,  great  courage  for  exploits,  a  born  naturalist,  genuine  kindliness,  and 
genial  love  for  mankind."  Both  men  believed  with  Livingstone  that  the 
Africans  are  "  capable  of  the  highest  culture,  and  compare  favorably  with 
the  early  history  of  civilized  nations." 

"  Dr.  Good,  like  Hannington,  died  at  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The 
one  penetrating  the  continent  from  the  west  side,  the  other  from  the  east, 
both  moved  forward  toward  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  valorously  earn  ing  the 
standard  of  the  cross  something  nearer  to  its  center,  held  it  with  their  soli- 
tary graves." 

Dr.  Good  married  in  1SS3  Miss  Lydia  B.  Walker,  who  was  already  con- 
nected with  the  Gaboon  mission,  and  the  connection  was  a  happy  one,  save 
for  the  great  trial  of  inevitable  separations  from  one  another  on  account  of 
illness.  She  was  obliged  to  return  to  America  in  1SS6,  and  was  absent  with 
her  little  son  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1889  he  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and. 
compelled  to  take  a  furlough  in  America,  this  time  with  his  family.  At  the 
beginning'  of  1S94  it  was  again  necessary  for  the  invalid  wife  to  go  home, 
and  because  he  was  so  much  needed  for  work  in  the  interior  she  consented 
to  his  staying  behind.  He  looked  forward  to  rejoining  her  the  next  year, 
but  after  his  last  solitary  journey  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  he  suc- 
cumbed once  more  to  his  old  enemy,  African  fever,  and  after  a  few  days' 
illness  died  at  Efulen,  Dec.  13,  1S94. 

This  admirable  and  well-written  memoir  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
missionary  literature.  E.  s.  G. 

Three  Early  Missionaries  from  Eastern  Co7inecticnt .      By  Emily  S. 
Gil  man. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  valuable  record  of  pioneer 
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work  in  the  foreign  missionary  field,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  in  New  London  last  November,  will  welcome  this  attractive  pamphlet, 
and  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  paper  will  rejoice  that 
it  has  been  put  into  permanent  form.  It  gives  the  account  of  three  Con- 
necticut women,  two  of  whom  were  born  in  Norwich,  whose  missionary 
work  in  foreign  fields  ended  before  Queen  Victoria's  reign  began.  Miss 
Gilman  emphasizes  the  strategic  fact  that  these  consecrated  women  had  all 
been  active  workers  at  home  before  they  entered  upon  their  work  abroad. 
This  pamphlet  should  have  a  wide  circulation  among  our  constituency. 

G.  H.  C. 

SIDE    LIGHTS    FROM  PERIODICALS. 

The  partition  of  China  among  the  powers  is  now  a  subject  of  prominence. 
It  is  discussed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  January,  by  Holt  S.  Hallet,  under 
the  title,  "The  Partition  of  China;"  also  in  the  North  American  Review, 
February,  by  James  Harrison  Wilson,  under  the  wider  topic  of  "America's 
Progress  in  China."  In  the  latter  we  find  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  China,  as  well  as  to  our  commercial  influence. 

The  Literary  Digest,  January  29th,  tells  "What  the  Chinese  think  "  upon 
this  and  some  other  subjects. 

Apropos  of  Spain,  which  has  been  prominent  in  late  articles,  there  is  an 
amusing  "  little  skit,  written  with  intention  of  illustrating  the  horrors  of  war," 
in  the  Cosmopolitan,  January  and  February,  bearing  the  startling  title  of 
"War  with  Spain."  Another  article  in  line  with  one  suggested  last  month 
upon  conditions  in  India,  appears  in  Harper's  Monthly,  February :  "Un- 
dercurrents in  Indian  Political  Life,"  by  F.  H.  Skrine.  Foru7n,  February  : 
"Britain's  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Valley,"  by  Fredk  C.  Penfield.  An  in- 
teresting poem  appears  in  Poet  Lore,  the  New  Year  number,  upon 
"Africa,"  by  Maria  Lowell,  first  published  in  the  "Liberty  Bell"  of  1849. 
Selections  from  this  might  form  a  pleasant  feature  in  a  missionary  meeting. 

M.    L.  D. 
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March. — The  Zulu  Mission.    See  Life  and  Light  for  February. 
April. — The  Zulu  Mission. 
May. — Missionary  Treasuries. 
June. — Land  vet  to  be  possessed. 
July. — Young  People's  Work. 
August. — The  Island  World. 
September. — East  Central  Africa. 
October. — West  Central  Africa. 
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LIFE  AND  LIGHT. 


[March) 


THE  ZULU  MISSION. 

TOPIC   FOR  APRIL. 

The  schools  at  Inanda  and  Umzumbe,  the  Ireland  Home  and  Kraal 
Schools. 

Our  schools  in  the  Zulu  Mission  will  make  an  interesting  and  abundant 
topic  for  a  meeting.  We  suggest  three  papers:  (i)  Inanda  Seminary. 
See  sketch  in  Life  and  Light  for  June,  1879,  May,  18S5,  May,  1890,  July, 
1893,  and  August,  1895.  For  description  of  pupils,  Life  and  Light  for 
October,  1890,  August,  1892,  March,  1893.  (2)  The  school  at  Umzumbe, 
Life  and  Light  for  December,  1S81  (description  of  early  days  in  the 
mission),  March,  1893  (sketch),  September,  1SS4,  February,  18S9  (descrip- 
tions), August,  1895  (the  story  of  Ella).  (3)  Kraal  Girls  and  Ireland 
Home,  Life  and  Light  for  October  and  November,  1879,  October,  1SS5, 
February,  1891,  Ireland  Home,  Life  and  Light  for  March,  1895,  August, 
1896,  and  page  97  of  this  number. 


No  father's  house  is  full, 
E'en  though  there  seems  no  resting-place 
for  more ; 

Forgiving  arms  and  doors  do  open  wide, 
If  one  repentant  child  implore 
Outside. 


God's  flock  is  never  full ; 
Fear  not  to  enter  boldly  at  his  door. 
None  ever  were  refused  who  there  applied  ; 
He  hath  abiding  place  for  more 
Inside. 

—  Selected. 


WOMAN'S   BOARD   OF  MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  December  18,  1897,  to  January  18,  1898. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

E.  Fairfield.— Good  Will  Farm,  Good  Will 
Circle,  1  00 

Maine  Branch. — Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman, 
Treas.  Bangor,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  100, 
Hammond  St.  Ch.,  3,  First  Parish  Ch., 
2.70;  Bath,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  Bre- 
men, Ladies,  3;  Brewer,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  23.64;  Camden,  Aux.,  20;  Castine, 
Desert  Palm  Soc.,  25;  Deer  Isle,  L.  U. 
M.  Soc.,  5.13;  Holden,  Ladies  of  Cong. 
Ch.,  7;  Jonesport,  2.50;  Medway  Wo- 
man's Miss.  Soc.,1 ;  Orland.Miss  Hannah 
T.  Buck,  5,  Hancock  Conf.  Coll.,  2.12; 
Portland,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Emma  Cummings),  25, 
St.  Lawrence  Ch.,  Aux.,  7.11,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  12.50,  Aux.,  28.66, 
Williston  Ch.,  Aux.,  23,  Covenant  Daugh- 
ters, 40;  Richmond,  Aux.,  61  cts.;  Scar- 
boro,  W.  M.  S.,  10;  Searsport,  First 
Cong.Ch.,  C.  E.  S.,  10;  Thomaston,  Aux., 


14;  Westbrook,  Warren  Ch.,  Aux.,  13.75, 
Cradle  Roll,  1,  411  72 

Total,        412  72 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Miss  Abby  E. 
Mclntire,  Treas.  Alstead  Centre, Ladies' 
Circle,  5,  S.  S.  Cong.  Ch.,  1 ;  Bath,  Aux., 
5;  Keene,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  35;  Jaffrey, 
Th.  Off.,  from  A  Friend,  2;  Lyme,  Aux. 
(of  wh.  25  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Bliss),  37.50;  Manchester,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  30;  Nashua,  Aux.,  36.75;  Nelson, 
Willing  Workers,  1.72;  New  Boston, 
Aux.,  7;  Rindge,  Aux.,  1.50;  Happv 
Helpers,  14;  West  Lebanon,  Aux,  15.75,"  192  22 

Total,         192  22 

VERMONT. 

Brandon.— Mrs.  E.  S.  Young,  5,  W.  Fair- 
lee,  A  Friend,  40  cts.,  5  40 
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Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Bakersfield,  Aux.,  3;  Dorset, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Al- 
mira  C.  Sykes>  30.85;  Jericho,  Cradle 
Roll,  1.60;  Middlebury,  Aux.,  100;  New 
Haven,  Aux.  (of  wh.  13.81  Th.  Off.),  19.21 ; 
Newport,  Aux.,  29;  Post  Mills,  Th.  Off., 
1.40;  Richmond,  Ladies,  8;  Saxton's 
River,  Merry  Rills,  1;  St.  Johnsbury, 
No.  Ch.,  Aux.,  16.25,  S.  S.,  Miss  McLain's 
Class,  1.72,  So.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40.10;  Stowe, 
Inf.  Class  S.  S.,  7.91;  Vergennes  S.  S„ 
40;  Waterburv  Aux.,  8.85;  Waterford, 
Lower,  Mrs.  L.  M.  P.,  1;  Woodstock, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Margaret  McKane),  25.25.  Less  ex- 
penses, 100,  235  14 

Total,        240  54 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mrs. 
G.  W.  Dinsraore,  Treas.  Andover, 
Union  Aux.,  40;  Lawrence,  Trin.  Ch., 
Aux.,  4.50;  Lexington,  Aux.,  45.96; 
Lowell,  Kirk  St.  Ch.,  10.55,  Unio'  Aux., 
35.11;  Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aux.,  6.25, 
Jr.  C.  E.  S.,  10;  Wilmington,  Aux.,  • 
Woburn,  Aux.,  18.05,  173  42 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.  So.  Dennis,  Aux.,  6, 
Provincetowu  Ch.,  3.70,  9  70 

Berkshire  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Chas.  E. 
West,  Treas.  Adams,  Aux.,  12.69:  Dal- 
ton,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  44.84,  P.  G.  M.  C,  2.68; 
Great  Barrington,  Aux.,  53;  Hinsdale, 
22.64;  Housatonic,  Berkshire  Workers, 
10;  Monterey,  Aux.,  20;  No.  Adams, 
Aux.,  175.11 ;  Pittsfleld,  First  Ch.,  Week- 
ly Off  ,  4.20,  Memorial  Soc  ,  30;  Sheffeld; 
Aux.,  11.50;  West  Stockbridge,  15,  421  66 

Essex  South  Branch.  —  Miss  Sarah  W. 
Clark,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  137;  Dan  vers,  Maple  St.  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  20;  Lynnfiel  Cen- 
tre, Aux.,  16.30;  Salem,  Tab.  Ch.,  Prim. 
Dept.,  S.  S.,  13.17;  Saugus,  Aux.,  19,        205  47 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
ha  X,  Treas.  Buckland,  Baby's  Mite 
Box,  10  cts. ;  Greenfield,  Aux,  (of  wh.  25 
to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Martha  N.  Fogg), 
33.58;  Ha\  ley,  Aux.,  3.03;  Miller's  Falls, 
K.  D.-  5;  Northfield  Aux=,  15;  Orange, 
C.  E.  S.,  '0;  Shelburne,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
6.3  Th.  Off.),  6.88,  Jr.  C.  E.  S.,  6,  84  59 

Ha.  pshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Tf  eas.  Bclchertown  C.  E. 
S.  10,  E  thampton,  Aux.,  23.27;  Hart- 
ley, Aux.,  8.41;  No.  Amherst,  Aux.,  4; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Prim.  Class, 
5,  Southampton,  Sunshine  Band,  19,         69  68 

Mattapoisett.— Jr.  C.  E.  S.,  2  65 

Middles  .x  R  anch.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Tro  s.  Dover.  Aux.,  7.56;  Natick,  Aux., 
Th  ff.,  52.2  ;  Wellesley,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Relink,  64  81 

Norf  JJca.  d  Pilgrim  Branch.— Miss  Sarah 
B.  Tirr~ll,  Treas.  Bridgewater,  Aux., 
30;  Brockton,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
16.50;  Drxbury,  Aux.  Th.  Off.,  4.50; 
Halifa:;,  Auxc  (of  wh.  8.57  Th.  Off.),  24; 
Holbrook,  Torch  Bearers,  2u;  Milton, 
Aux.,  10,  Unquity  Band,  10;  Plymouth, 
Pilgrim  Stepping  Stones.  27.75;  Wey- 
mouth, East,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  56;  Wey- 


mouth, So.,  Old  So.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
28.55  Th.  Off.),  33.15,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.  (of 
wh.  61.43  Th.  Off.),  97;  Whitman,  Aux., 
10,  338  90 

No.  Middlesex  Branch.— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.  Harvard,  Ladies'  Aux., 
2;  Littleton,  United  Workers,  10;  Pep- 
pered, Ladies'  M.  C,  lu;  Shirley,  Jr.  C. 
E.  S.,  2;  West  Concord,  C.  E.  S„  2.08. 
Less  expenses,  1.08,  25  00 

Springfield  Branch.—  Miss  Harriet  T. 
Buckingham,  Treas.  Blandford,  Aux. 
50  cts.;  Holyoke,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  S., 
13.50;  Springfield,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Puffer,  5, 
Mem.  Aux.,  3.39,  So.  Ch.,  Aux.,  43.80,  Y. 
L.  Soc,  13;  Westfield,  Second  Ch.,  6.50,     85  69 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Arlington,  Aux.,  50;  Auburn- 
dale,  Y.  L.  M.S., 63.17;  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Washburn,  1,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
25  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Martha  G. 
Houghton,  and  25  by  Hiss  Toplitf  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Betty  Houghton), 
558.50,  Old  So=  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc.  50,  Shaw- 
mut  Ch.,  Aux.,  103.35,  Union  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
Aux.,  75;  Brighton,  Cong.  Ch.,  Bible 
School,  25,  Jr.  C.  F.  S..  5:  Brookline,- 
Harvard  CI..,  Aux.s  42,  Abby  M.  Colby 
M.  C,  £.90;  Cambridge,  First  Ch.,  A 
Friend,  L),  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  H.  Porter  Smith),  40.03;  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Wood  Mem.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10, 
Cradle  Roll,  4.40,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Y.  L.  M. 
C,  15,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
71.01  Th.  Off.),  132.23,  Bearers  of  Glad 
Tidings,  5;  Charlestown,  First  Ch.,  C.  E. 
S.,  10,  Winthrop  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  4; 
Chelsea,  A  Friend,  1,  Central  Ch., 
Women  Workers,  95.62,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
57.34,  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  36.02;  Dedham, 
Aux.,  183*  Dorchester,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  1,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  109.88,  Go 
Forth  M.  B.,  4,  Village  Ch.,  Aux.,  7, 
Band  oi.  Faith,  10 ;  East  Boston,  Maver- 
ick Ch.,  Madura  Aux.,  20.75;  Franklin, 
Mary  Warfield,  M.  S.,  100;  Med\/ay  M. 
C,  20;  Ncedham,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  5; 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  112.^5;  Newton 
Centre,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  100  Th. 
Off.),  204.20;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
15;  Norwood,  Aux.,  41.30*  Roxbury, 
Highland  Ch.,  Inter.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  15; 
Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  0.59,  C.  E.  S.,  8.90, 
Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  5,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  57,  Prim.  Dept.,S.  S.,5;  Waltham, 
Trin.  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  1 1 .97 ;  Watertown, 
Phillips  Ch.,  Aux.,  18  80,  Cradle  Roll, 
10.50;  Wellesley  Mills,  Aux.,  121;  West 
Newton,  Second  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  S.,  10; 
Wrentham,  Aux.,  17,  2,536  80 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Minnie  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Barre,  Jr.  C.  E.  S.,  4; 
Fitchburg,  Rollstone  Ch.,  Aux.,  6.14; 
Grafton,  Extra-Cent-a-Day  Band,  33.GG; 
Oakham,  Mrs.  T  F.  Rugg,  5;  Oxford, 
Oxford  W.  M.  S.,  3.40;  Spencer,  Inter. 
C.  E.  S.,  13  68;  Ware,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Cutler, 
1.10.  Aux.,  22,  Jr.  C.  E.  S..  15;  Warren, 
First  Cong.  Ch.,  20.14;  Webster,  First 
Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  22  60;  West  Brookfield, 
Cong.  Ch.,  7  39;  Winchendon,  M.  C.  9; 
Worcester,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  23.60, 
Park  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.,  1.72,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Inter.  C.  E.  S.,  1.55,Plvmouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
25,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  314  98 

Total,      4,333  35 
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Weymouth.- Legacy  .Miss  Lucy  A.  White, 
Oilman  li-  Loud,  exi\,  25  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Mrs.  G.  E.  Luther, 
Tieas.  Central  Falls,  Aux.,  51.03; 
Knightsvide,  Aux.,  4;  Pawtucket,  Y. 
L.  M.  C,  50,  105  03 


Total, 


105  03 


CONNECTICUT. 


Barkhamsted.— Mrs.  E.  A.  Alvord,  1  80 

Bristol. — .a  fe'riend,  30 
Eastern  Conn.  Branch.—  Miss  Mary  I. 
Lock  wood,  Ti  eas.  Colchester,  Aux., 
Tli.  Off.,  35.32,  Wide  Awake  M.  C,  Th. 
Off.,  83cts.,  Boy's  M.  B.,Th.  Off., 85  cts. ; 
Danielson,  Aux.,  27.40;  Jewett  City, 
Aux.,  10;  Lyme,  Aux.,  20;  Mystic,  Aux., 
42;  New  London,  First  Cli.,  Aux.,  54.f>5, 
C.  B.  S.,  11.G2;  Norwich,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  78.89;  No,  Woodstock,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.',  4.50;  Pomfret,  Aux.,  28.84,  M.  C.  (of 
wh  75  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  \V.  B. 
Greene,  Miss  Julia  McIIatton,  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Holmes),  83;  Putnam, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  30.55,  Sunbeams  M.  C, 
25;  Stoningtou,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  22.85; 
Woodstock,  Aux.,  19.C8,  495  28 

Hartford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Tieas.  Enfield,  Aux.,  58.85; 
Fanuington,  Aux.,  30;  Hartford,  Asylum 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  151.10,  Pearl  St.  Ch., 
Prim.  S.  S.,  5;  Hebron,  Aux.,  6;  New 
Britain,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  106.02,  So.  Ch., 
Y.  W.  Ch.  League,  7.52,  Cradle  Roll, 
1.25;  Plainville,  Aux.,  96;  Unionville, 
Aux.,  9.30;  Vernon  Centre,  Aux.,  15; 
West  Hartford,  Aux.,  15.9S,  £02  92 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twin- 
ing, Treas.  Branford,  Aux.,40;  Bridge- 
port, Aux.,  83.78;  Bridgcwater,  Aux., 
5;  Canaan,  Aux. ,  10;  Centrebrook,  Aux., 
2.81;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  72.17;  Danbury, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  William  F.  Burns),  134;  Green- 
wich, Aux.,  93.12;  Guilford,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  20.35;  Killingworth,  Aux.,  20; 
Madison,  Aux.,  110;  Middletown,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  win  25  from  a  friend  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Mabel  Gilbert,  25, 
from  A  Friend  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Angus,  and  25  from  Mrs.  James  H. 
Bruce  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Lucy  Hub- 
bard), 208.21,  Daughters  of  the  Cove- 
nant, 3.10,  So.  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Nellie  W. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Kate  Sand,  Mrs.  Harriet 
M.  Wilcox),  100;  New  Haven,  Grand 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  119.83,  Yale  College  Ch., 
Aux.,  35;  Norfolk,  Aux..  44;  Northfield, 
Aux.,  30.25;  North  Haven,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
25  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Aaron  Bassett); 
37.50;  Norwalk,  Aux.,  15.25;  Prospect, 
Aux..  14,  Gleaners,  20;  Salisbury,  Aux., 
47:  Sherman,  Aux..  30.05;  Sound  Beach9 
Aux.,  25.36;  Torrin<rton,  Third  Ch., 
Aux.,  113.68;  Wallingford,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  49.84:  Whitnevville,  Aux.,  9.50; 
Winsted,  Aux.,  34.95";  Woodbury,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  22.60,  1,551  35 

Total,      2,551  65 


Winsted.— Legacy  of  Miss  Eliza  A.  Fay, 
John  E.  Clarke,  exr.,  additional,  249  67 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York.— Friends,  through  Mr.  James 

M.  Speers,  100  00 

Brooklyn. — A  Friend,  5  00 

Mt.  Vernon. — A  Friend,  28 
No.  Parma.— A.  Friend,  l  00 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  Guilford 
Dudley,  Treas.  Berkshire,  Aux.,  45.83; 
Brooklyn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Eugene  Clark), 
191.67,  Lee  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  30  cts.,  Park 
Ch.,  C.  E.  S.,  10;  Buffalo,  People's  Ch., 
Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Hammond),  31.50;  Churchville,  S. 
S.  M.  C,  30;  Cortland,  Aux.  (to  const. 
L.  .M's  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  Ella 
Winchell),  50;  Groton,  Aux.,  8.24;  Ham- 
ilton, Aux.,  25;  Honeoye,  C.  E.  S.,  10; 
Ithaca,  Aux.,  7.16,  C.  E.  S.,  C3;  Moriah, 
Miss  E.  Dewev,  10;  Mt.  Vernon,  Aux., 
7.49:  New  York,  Bedford  Park  Ch., 
•Aux.,  10,  Broadway  Tab.  Soc.  of  Wo- 
man's Work,  100;  Manhattan,  Woman's 
Guild,  72.86,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  30; 
Northville,  W.  M.  U.,  13;  Owego,  Aux., 
4;  Patchogue,  Aux.,  21.05;  Paris,  Miss 
G.  E.  Head,  5;  Poughkeepsie,  Aux.,  35; 
Syracuse,  Danforth  Ch.,  L.  IT.  (of  wh.  25 
to  const.  L.  LI.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Merrick).  35, 
Geddes  Ch.,  Willing  Workers,  10,  Fly- 
mouth  Ch.,  Auk.,  54;  Warsaw,  Aux.,  95; 
Watertown,  C.  D.  S.,  10;  Wellsville,  W. 
M.  U.,  3.75,  C.  E.  S.,  2.  Less  expenses, 
99.83,  833  02 

Total,         939  30 

1MTIL  A  O  RLI'H  I A  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.  —  Miss  Emma.  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.   Ridgway,  Jr.  C.  E.  S., 

Total, 

KANSAS. 

Leavenworth.— First  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S., 
Total, 

FLORIDA. 

Interlachen.— Aux. , 
Ormond.—  Aux., 


CANADA. 

Can.  Cong.  W.  B.  M., 


Total, 


Total, 


20  00 
20  00 


5  00 
10  00 


15  00 


CHINA. 

Tung-cho. — Woman's    Christian  Associ- 


Total, 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


18  00 
18  00 

,051  59 
339  36 
171  14 
274  67 


Total,    $9,836  76 


AFRICA. 
LETTER  FROM  F.  A.  DORWARD. 

Adams  Mission  Station,  Oct.  13,  1S97. 

Dear  Friends  :  We  greet  you  from  our  new  field  of  labor.  It  is  so  new 
to  us  we  hardly  know  ourselves.  Instead  of  being  miles  from  a  white  face 
we  are  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  twenty,  counting  old  and  young.  In- 
stead of  having  a  house  to  ourselves,  we  share  it  with  thirty-one  girls. 
Instead  of  having  our  station  people  all  about  us,  Mr.  Dorward  has  to  go 
fifty  miles  to  visit  his  people;  that  is  to  Umsunduzi,  where  he  still  has 
charge,  and  fifteen  miles  to  Ifume  (Mr.  Bunker  has  charge  of  Adams  Mis- 
sion Station).  There  is  no  dealing  out  of  medicine,  because  the  sick  go  to 
Dr.  Bridgman.  Xnere  is  no  bringing  a  few  potatoes,  or  a  little  corn,  or 
salt,  or  sugar,  for  there  is  a  store  on  the  Station.  We  still  have  books  to 
sell,  for  Mr.  Dorward  has  Bibles,  hymn  books,  and  all  the  American  Board 
publications  for  the  Mission.  I  still  have  dresses  to  cut  and  make,  for  we 
have  our  girls  to  keep  neat  and  whole.  The  woman's  meeting  falls  to  me. 
They  meet  at  half-past  six  every  Tuesday  morning. 

With  tho  oversight  of  these  two  stations,  Umsunduzi  and  Ifume,  Mr. 
Dorward  has  a  class  daily  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  care  of  printing 
department,  revision  of  hymn  book,  and  the  Pastor's  Hand  Book  to  complete. 
All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  at  times  we  cast  longing  glances  tow  ard 
Unsumduzi.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  become  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  here  as  we  were  there.  We  miss  our  big  children.  I  do 
not  know  the  girls  very  well  yet,  so  do  not  enjoy  the  work  here  as  I 
hope  to  do  by  and  by.  For  several  weeks  after  Mrs.  Ireland  left  for 
America,  the  girls  looked  as  if  they  had  lost  their  last  friend.  Miss  Ireland 
said  they  had  not  been  in  good  spirits  all  the  term.  Her  mother  had  been 
packing  preparatory  to  leaving,  and  the  girls  felt  as  though  they  were  losing 
their  mother. 
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Nyumbhazi  is  unusually  energetic  and  capable.  She  is  up  at  five,  has  the 
girls  at  their  work  before  six,  teaches  from  half-past  nine  to  one,  and  sees 
that  they  are  out  in  the  garden  again  at  two.  In  the  evening  they  recite 
verses  from  the  Zulu  Bible,  always  telling  chapter  and  verse,  and  sew.  At 
nine  the  light  is  out,  and  soon  they  are  quiet  for  the  night. 

As  yet  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  them  except  cut  and  baste  a  few 
dresses,  and  lead  prayers  in  the  morning.  Then  there  is  the  food  and 
clothing  to  buy  and  accounts  to  keep.  I  have  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  who  is 
a  great  help  to  me.  When  I  went  to  America  three  years  ago  she  seemed 
most  unpromising  as  a  servant ;  but  she  cooked  for  Air.  Dorward  most  of  the 
time  while  I  was  away,  and  on  my  return  I  was  amazed  at  her  efficiency. 
I  was  very  glad  she  was  willing  to  come  here  with  us.  But,  alas  !  she, 
too,  has  a  lover,  who  may  call  for  her  at  any  time.  So  wre  rejoice  with 
trembling  at  the  comfort  we  now  have. 

We  did  not  get  here  till  a  few  weeks  after  school  opened.  Since  we 
came  six  girls  have  come  to  us,  but  only  one  of  the  six  is  here  now.  Two 
we  sent  home,  for  they  were  needed  to  look  after  the  babies  ;  two  were  per- 
suaded by  their  parents  to  leave,  and  one  got  homesick.  The  last  was  the 
only  one  we  had  dressed.  The  dresses  for  the  others  were  not  yet  finished. 
When  we  saw  that  she  would  go  we  told  her  she  must  take  oft'  her  dress 
and  leave  it.  I  shall  never  forget  how  she  went  up  the  walk  after  tying  her 
large  red  handkerchief  about  her, — just  like  an  animal  that  has  been 
caged  and  suddenly  set  at  liberty.  The  same  day  she  left,  while  I  was  feel- 
ing sore  over  her  departure  (for  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her),  two  little  girls 
came.  We  sent  one  of  them  home  with  her  mother  next  day,  for  they  all 
agreed  in  the  story  there  was  a  baby  in  the  home  needing  to  be  looked  after 
while  the  mother  was  in  her  garden. 

The  girls  came  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  one  of  them  went  home.  On 
Wednesday  her  mother  and  uncle  came  for  the  one  left.  On  Thursday  the 
father  came  ;  he  was  very  angry,  but  the  child  would  not  go  with  him.  We 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  reason  with  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Friday  all  was  quiet ;  but  on  Saturday  the  father  was  here  before  breakfast, 
with  a  letter  from  the  magistrate.  In  this  letter  we  were  advised  to  let  her 
go.  We  told  the  father  we  were  not  holding  her.  There  she  was,  but  we 
were  not  going  to  drive  her  away,  nor  was  he  to  drag  her  off.  She  still  had 
the  white  blanket  on,  which  is  given  after  they  come,  for  we  do  not  like  to 
have  them  come  into  the  house  in  theirs.  The  father  asked  for  her  blanket, 
and  it  was  given  to  him.  He  begged  her  to  take  off  ours  and  put  on  theirs, 
but  she  would  not.  He  then  asked  us  to  do  it,  and  after  a  little  we  called  a 
girl  to  do  so  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  on  he  arose  and  said,  "Come,  let  us  go." 
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As  she  did  not  move,  he  seized  her  and  was  making  off,  when  Miss  Ireland 
stepped  up  and  took  hold  of  him.  He  let  go  the  child  at  once,  and  she 
skipped  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  man  turned  to  Miss  Ireland 
and  said,  "If  she  dies  here,  we  will  talk  again  of  this  matter."  I  have  only 
given  you  a  few  facts  in  the  story  ;  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  that  passed 
between  Miss  Ireland  and  her  father.  She  seemed  inspired  as  she  reasoned 
with  him  of  God  and  of  the  judgment  to  come.  We  think  he  had  heard  of 
Christ  and  his  power  to  save  before,  and  that  he  had  resisted  the  Holy 
Spirit.    The  child's  mother  came  in  on  Monday,  but  she  did  not  stay  long. 

In  the  afternoon  an  uncle  came,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  Canada, 
and  speaks  English  fairly  well.  He  urged  Nondlelover  to  stay  a  long  time. 
We  hope  she  will,  but  a  little  headache  might  weaken  her  good  resolutions. 
In  some  way  she  could  get  word  to  her  father,  and  he  would  come  and  urge 
her  again,  or  tell  her  that  her  mother  was  dying,  and  off  she  would  go.  It 
is  trying,  but  one  of  the  things  we  must  expect.  When  I  was  troubled 
about  the  one  who  left  the  day  Nondlelover  came,  Mrs.  Bunker  said,  "God 
is  choosing  his  own,  and  after  we  have  done  our  part  we  can  leave  it  with 
him,  for  he  knows  those  who  are  his,  and  will  care  for  them." 

This  is  the  planting  season  ;  rains  are  frequent.  Usually  the  ploughing 
has  been  done  by  oxen,  but  the  terrible  disease,  "rinderpest,"  has  at  last 
reached  our  vicinity,  and  the  girls  must  now  dig  for  themselves.  For  three 
years  the  locusts  ate  nearly  all  that  could  be  raised,  and  now  the  cattle  are 
being  swept  away.  At  Umsunduzi  nearly  all  the  cattle  are  dead.  At 
Adams,  Dr.  Bridgman  and  Mr.  Cowles  inoculated  theirs  some  time  ago,  and 
since  that  time  none  of  the  station  cattle  have  been  allowed  on  our  side  the 
river,  lest  they  should  be  affected. 

The  sickness  is  within  four  or  five  miles  of  us,  and  is  expected  to  break 
out  at  any  time  now.  Thousands  have  died  in  the  last  two  months.  It  has 
been  creeping  down  toward  Natal  for  several  years.  In  the  interior,  not 
only  the  cattle  but  wild  animals  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  Inocu- 
lation may  have  saved  some,  but  just  now  it  is  much  spoken  against.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  by  these  troubles.  An  army  of 
locusts  passed  over  us  last  Saturday.  They  were  flying  high,  but  still  many 
millions  of  them  stopped  on  our  gardens  ;  not  for  long,  however,  as  the 
girls  shouted  and  drummed  as  they  flew  from  one  side  of  the  field  to 
the  other.    There  was  a  heavy  wind  ;  we  hope  it  drove  them  into  the  sea. 

Time  passes  swiftly;  there  are  only  about  five  weeks  more  in  this  term. 
We  hope  the  girls  will  return  for  another  term,  but  there  is  constant  change. 
If  they  only  carry  away  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  perma- 
nent good  will  have  been  done,  and  we  shall  rejoice,  even  though  we  never 
see  them  again. 
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LETTER  FROM  MRS.  BALDWIN. 

The  closing  weeks  of  school  were  busy  ones,  and  we  were  all  glad  to 
welcome  vacation.  We  had  more  guests,  two  native  pastors  in  succession 
spending  a  week  with  us,  and  other  friends  from  Constantinople  here  to 
visit  schools  and  orphanages. 

Last  summer  we  welcomed  the  new  Swiss  teacher,  who  lias  come  to  help  in 
an  orphanage,  Miss  Reineck,  niece  of  Prof.  G.  Godet,  of  Neuchatel,  quite  an 
accomplished  young  lady,  but  possessed  of  a  real  missionary  spirit,  and  we 
hope  for  good  results  of  her  work  among  the  children,  though  her  first  work 
will  be  to  get  hold  of  the  language,  Armenian.  Knowing  several  languages, 
as  she  does,  this  will  not  be  so  difficult  a  task  as  it  is  for  some.  We  have 
the  promise,  too,  of  her  help  in  our  school  in  the  way  of  teaching  French, 
which  will  no  doubt,  draw  in  more  pupils. 

I  helped  prepare  her  room  for  her,  the  one  in  the  school  building  that  has 
been  occupied  successively  by  Mrs.  Newell,  Miss  Wells,  and  Miss  Griswold, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  to  find  such  a  bright,  cheerful  room, 
with  so  charming  a  view  from  the  windows.  My  husband  went  to  Mod  an  i  a 
to  meet  her,  and  the  Swiss  pastor,  Mr.  Fichter,  who  accompanied  her  from 
Constantinople,  and  was  to  be  our  guest  for  a  few  days.  Pastor  Fichter  had 
come  as  the  representative  of  Swiss  societies,  who  are  doing  so  much  for 
Armenian  orphans  in  the  land,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  visit  the  places 
where  orphanages  have  been  established.  He  was  pleased  with  what  he 
saw,  and  we  were  benefited  and  cheered  by  his  presence  among  us.  He  was 
a  fine  musician,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  literally  flooded  our  home  with 
music, — a  rare  entertainment.  He  left  with  my  husband  when  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  annual  meeting  of  our  mission,  which  was  held  rather  late  this 
year,  too  near  the  close  of  school  to  render  my  going  practicable.  And,  to 
tell  the  truth,  in  these  days  when  "retrenchment"  is  the  watch-word,  and 
the  great  effort  of  the  meeting  is  to  compress  work  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  instead  of  reaching  out  a  liberal  hand  to  the  poor  and  struggling  com- 
munities, I  rather  stay  at  home  and  work  than  listen  to  such  discussions. 
The  prominent  feature  presented  at  this  meeting,  however,  was  the  new 
work  for  orphans,  which  has  assumed  such  large  proportions  in  nearly  all  of 
the  stations.  Thousands  of  the  youth  (a  large  proportion  being  girls) 
have  in  this  way  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  manv  of  them  may  become  workers  even  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  May  He  add  his  blessing  to  all  the  time,  money  and 
strength  expended. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  LUCY  PERRY  NOBLE  BIBLE  SCHOOL. 

BY  MISS   EVA  M.  SWIFT. 

Indiana  Hall,  Madura,  South  India,  August  9,  1S97. 
Dear  Friends  :  I  am  so  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  matter  which  1 
have  to  impart  to  you,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  ;  but  having  once 
begun  I  fear  I  shall  not  know  where  to  end.  The  events  of  the  past  ten 
days  I  know  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  but  I  despair  of  ability  to  tell  you 
how  interesting  they  have  been  to  me.  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,"  we  are  told,  and  an}'  missionary  who  has  done  some  amateur  dabbling 
in  brick  and  mortar,  will  carry  long  the  memory  of  days  and  nights  of  such 
heart-sickness. 

The  foundations  of  Indiana  Hall  were  laid  in  1S94,  as  a  black  corner- 
stone in  this  white  edifice  testifies  ;  and  when  the  days  and  months  of  1897 
were  fast  slipping  into  their  second  half,  this  particular  missionary  had  a 
very  bad  attack  of  the  above-mentioned  sickness,  despairingly  abandoned 
the  idea  that  she  could  do  just  as  much  in  the  line  of  her  usual  and  ordinary 
duties  and  yet  bring  this  work  to  a  conclusion  ;  so  for  several  days  she  turned 
over  her  classes  to  her  good  assistant,  Mr.  David,  and  undertook  to  stand 
over  masons  and  carpenters  and  coolies,  big  and  small,  and  cart  drivers  and 
earth-haulers  and  painters  and  whitewashers,  and  I  think  it  will  be  many  a 
long  day  ere  Indiana  Hall  is  the  scene  of  so  great  a  development  of  latent 
native  energy. 
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The  result  of  this  unwonted  activity  was  that  when  July  28th,  the  day  set  * 
for  the  opening  of  the  building,  came  we  were  beginning  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  civilization  and  of  completion.  True  that  men  were  working 
on  the  grounds  by  the  light  of  lanterns  at  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before,  but 
this  was  a  voluntary  effort,  and  these  same  faithful  servants  celebrated  the 
occasion  in  their  own  way  the  next  day  by  interrupting  our  proceedings  with 
tremendous  cannonading — a  fearful  burst  of  joy  that  shook  us  almost  to  our 
foundations.  The  day  of  opening  had  been  often  deferred,  but  when  it 
finally  came  we  made  as  great  a  day  of  it  as  our  opportunities  permitted, 
as  the  expression  of  our  joy  in  taking  possession  of  our  long-waited-for  home. 

The  two  class  rooms  were  thrown  together  by  opening  the  great  folding 
doors  between,  and  by  three  o'clock  were  more  than  filled,  and  the  veranda 
overflowing  with  guests.  Some  friends  had  come  a  long  distance  from  three 
different  missions  to  be  with  us,  and  their  presence  added  much  to  my  happi- 
ness. Fifteen  members  of  our  own  mission  were  there.  Mrs.  Jones  kindly 
presided,  and  after  a  hymn  of  praise  sung  in  Tamil,  and  prayer  by  Pastor 
Savarimuthu  of  Dindigul,  made  the  following  address  : — 

"  It  has  been  felt  for  years  that  the  opportunities  of  our  Bible  women  were 
very  great,  so  many  homes  and  hearts  have  been  opened  to  them  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  homes  and  hearts  peculiarly  shut  away  from  other  Christian 
influences.  Moreover,  the  opportunities  occur  not  rarely,  but  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week.  The  Bible  woman  having  once  entered  may  return 
many  times.  She  learns  to  know  the  sorrows,  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
women  whom  she  visits ;  she  may  be  with  them  in  their  losses  and  may 
comfort  them  when  they  mourn.  Hers  may  be  the  only  words  to  prepare 
them  for  another  life,  and  the  hope  she  presents  the  only  hope  they  can 
cherish.  They  recognize  her  message  as  a  message  from  heaven,  and  the 
Book  she  teaches  them  as  a  Book  from  God. 

"  Believing  that  every  great  opportunity  brings  with  it  correspondingly  great 
responsibility,  we  feel  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  women 
should  be  well  fitted  for  their  work  ;  should  be  able  rightly  to  divide  the  word 
of  truth.  The  circumstances  of  life  in  India  make  it  impossible  to  say  of 
our  young  women  in  school,  4  This  or  that  one  shall  be  a  Bible  woman.' 
Often  the  only  woman  we  have  with  age,  character,  and  discretion  fitting 
her  for  such  work,  has  not  knowledge  enough  to  be  trusted  with  it  ;  or  if 
she  has  knowledge  may  be  wanting:  in  spiritual  insight.  For  this  especial 
training  is  this  institution  made  ready  and  carried  on. 

"To-day  it  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  existence.  It  becomes  a  home. 
We  believe  that  we  of  the  West  have  nothing  more  precious  to  teach  the 
women  of  the  East,  aside  from  that  truth  which  belongs  equally  to  West  and 
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East,  than  the  home  idea  ;  and  it  is  with  the  thought  of  adding  to  their 
training  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  ideal  home,  that  this  beautiful  build- 
ing has  been  erected. 

"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  as  I  recall  the  first  thoughts  of  plans  relating  to  this  school  and  this 
home, — for  I  think  I  have  known  them  from  the  first, — it  seems  to  me  an 
easy  and  natural  development  from  the  first  thought  of  the  need  of  more 
intelligent  working  on  the  part  of  our  Bible  women  to  the  fully  organized 
institution  which  we  see  so  beautifully  housed  to-day.  I  think  we  may 
rightly  characterize  it  as  a  work  of  faith,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  is 
under  the  sanction,  and  becomes  the  property  of,  a  missionary  society. 

44  In  memoriam  to-day  we  speak  of  a  life  which  had  been  especially  con- 
secrated to  work  for  the  women  and  girls  of  India,  but  soon  passed  from  our 
midst  to  a  heavenly  home  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  associate  Carrie  Bell's  name 
with  this  work,  so  especially  intended  for  the  help  and  uplifting  of  those 
whom  she  came  to  save. 

44  We  remember  another  beautiful,  active  life,  devoted  to  all  great  ends  and 
activities,  which,  though  not  among  us,  has  included  us  in  its  circle  of  bless- 
ing. One  writes:  4  The  work  in  India  has  a  new  and  more  tender  interest 
for  many  loving  hearts  because  of  the  name,  so  dear  to  us,  borne  by  the  Lucy 
Perry  Noble  Institute.' 

"Carrie  Bell  and  Lucy  Perry  Noble  are  names  to  be  often  spoken  here, 
and  we  trust  that  the  benediction  of  their  lives  may  rest  upon  us.  There  are 
others  to  remember  who  have  given  their  time  and  strength  and  prayers  to 
this  work  in  its  far-off  beginnings, — mothers  in  Israel,  whose  words  and  deeds 
have  helped  many  here  to  faith  and  courage, — Mrs.  Chandler  and  Mrs. 
Capron,  who  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with  Bible  women's  work 
in  Madura. 

44  But  as  we  enter  these  walls  and  visit  these  rooms,  let  us  think  more 
earnestly  of  the  lives  that  shall  come  out  of  them,  the  souls  that  shall  be 
strengthened,  and  intellects  quickened  ;  and  as  we  have  before  trusted  for 
what  now  is,  so  we  trust  for  the  outcome  of  this  institution  and  this  home 
that  it  may  be  a  Pharos  shining  over  stormy  seas  for  India's  weary  women. 
Thus  with  all  good  wishes  and  fair  hopes  we  start  this  training  school  as  a 
home  where  shall  be  shown  forth  4  His  loving  kindness  in  the  morning  and 
His  faithfulness  every  night.'  " 

44  The  Lord  is  good,  and  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  So  our  hearts  felt 
as  we  followed  the  reading  of  the  136th  psalm,  led  by  Pastor  Thiruthuvatha- 
son.  The  purpose  of  all  our  work  was  voiced  in  44  Send  the  Light,"  sweetly 
sung  by  a  picked  choir  from  the  training  school  for  teachers. 
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On  the  walls  hung  several  pictures,  covered  by  the  American  flag.  But 
now  we  unveiled  the  faces  of  those  whose  work  and  prayers  in  former  years 
had  made  to-day  possible, — Mrs.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Capron,  and  Miss  Houston. 
Then  we  unveiled  the  picture  of  one  who  was  among  us  but  four  short  years, 
and  whose  connection  with  this  work  illustrates  the  way  in  which  God  unites 
his  children  in  his  service  even  when  unknown  to  each  other.  Miss  Bell 
gave  her  life  to  work  for  the  women  of  India,  and  the  influence  of  that  con- 
secration has  united  the  women  of  Indiana  in  a  renewed  interest  in  God's 
work  among  the  women  of  India  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  so  long  as  this  build- 
ing has  the  name  of  Indiana  Hall,  those  ties  of  affection  and  Christian  service 
cannot  be  broken. 

We  then  looked  upon  the  face  of  one  who  had  never  been  among  us  in 
bodily  presence,  but  whose  gracious  life-influence  had  touched  ours,  and 
whose  name,  so  often  repeated  among  us,  we  are  glad  to  associate  with  this 
work  for  India's  women, — that  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Perry  Noble.  We  trust  the 
institution  which  bears  her  name  may  become  a  fit  memorial,  and  that  the 
women  who  study  here  may  drink  of  her  spirit  and  attain  to  some  of  her 
rare  graces  of  character. 

Miss  Swift's  remarks,  upon  the  unveiling  of  the  pictures,  were  summarized  by 
Mr.  David  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tamil-speaking  friends  present,  and  then  the 
students  of  the  school  joined  in  a  song,  written  for  us  by  the  Rev.  S.  Simon. 
This  was  followed  by  a  brief  financial  statement  concerning  the  building. 
We  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  enabling  us  to  complete  so  much 
of  the  lower  story,  and  we  return  grateful  thanks  for  his  goodness  in  pro- 
viding us  with  funds  to  continue  the  work. 

We  then  had  a  quartette  sung  by  our  missionary  associates,  and  Mr.  Hazen 
led  in  an  earnest  prayer  of  consecration.  Pastor  Simon  spoke  upon  the 
need  of  work  among  the  village  women,  especially  the  opportunities  before 
the  workers  under  training  in  this  school.  The  Bible  women  united  with 
the  students  in  a  song  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Y.  S.  Taylor,  and  then  Dr. 
Chester,  who  had  so  well  known  those  whose  faces  we  had  had  brought  so 
vividly  to  mind,  spoke  of  these  earlier  workers;  while  Dr.  Jones  turned  our 
thoughts  to  the  future  by  addressing  us  upon  the  need  of  consecrated 
workers. 

Then  all  joined  in  a  dedicatory  hymn,  and  our  meeting  closed  with  prayer 
and  benediction. 

Some  of  our  guests  remained  for  a  game  of  tennis,  while  others  were 
escorted  over  the  building.  As  we  were  trying  to  do  the  honors  on  both 
sides,  we  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of  Mohammedan 
girls  and  women  pouring  in  at  the  gate.     They  flocked  in,  and  almost 
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literally  took  possession  of  the  house.  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  indeed.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
cherished  hopes  in  connection  with  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  Indiana 
Hall,  that  it  might  become  a  place  where  Hindu-women  should  not  fear  to 
come,  and  where  we  should  often  gather  in  the  women  from  the  streets  as 
they  pass,  to  speak  to  them  of  Christ ;  and  the  very  unusual  spectacle  of  so 
large  a  number  of  Mohammedan  women  fearlessly  coming  in  and  merrily 
chatting  as  they  went  from  room  to  room,  seemed  to  me  that  afternoon  a 
prophecy  of  what  God  intends  to  do  in  chc  future. 

In  the  evening  our  missionary  guests9  twenty-seven  in  number,  gathered 
again  in  Indiana  Hall,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  first  meal  in  the  new  home, 
after  which  we  spent  the  evening  together  with  music  to  fill  the  time 
pleasantly. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  July  29th,  the  missionary  ladies  gathered  again,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  an  informal  conference  upon  Methods  of  Zenana,  or 
Bible  Women's  Work.  The  time  was  nil  too  short  for  all  we  wished  to 
hear  of  each  other's  experience. 

The  Bible  women  of  Madura  and  vicinity,  together  with  the  students  of 
the  Lucy  Perry  Noble  Bible  School,  met  at  noon  and  enjoyed  a  feast  to- 
gether ;  after  which  the  whole  afternoon  was  given  up  to  receiving  Hindu 
women,  most  of  them  pupils  of  the  Bible  women.  A  large  majority  of 
high-caste  Hindu  women  are  allowed  to  go  only  to  the  well  *  for  water,  to 
the  bazaar  with  other  members  of  the  family,  and  to  relatives'  houses. 
Many  women  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  come  who,  by  these  restric- 
tions, were  prevented  from  doing  so  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  number  of  visitors 
was  larger  than  any  of  us  had  anticipated.  They  were  coming  and  going 
from  two  o'clock  until  six,  and  continued  to  come  for  several  days.  There 
must  have  been  several  hundred  of  them,  but  one  hardly  ventures  to  say 
how  many. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  took  a  friend  from  another  mission  with  me  to  visit 
some  Hindu  women  in  their  homes.  In  the  first  house  three  women  were 
ready  to  read  with  us,  and  our  whole  conversation  was  upon  the  subject  of 
their  study, — sin,  salvation,  and  the  Saviour.  After  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  I  felt  we  should  be  going  to  the  next  house,  where  we  were  expected, 
and  asked,  in  leaving,  if  we  should  pray  together.  The  women,  outwardly 
heathen  though  they  were,  gladly  assented,  and  all  bowed  their  heads  and 
covered  their  eyes  while  I  prayed.    My  friend  wrote  me  after  her  return 

*  Different  wells  are  assigned  to  the  different  castes,  or  groups  of  castes;  no  others 
being  permitted  to  take  water  from  them. 
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that  it  was  a  sight  she  had  never  expected  to  see  in  India, — heathen  women 
joining  in  Christian  worship  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  it  was  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  vision. 

So  it  was  with  me  on  our  opening  days.  It  all  seemed  to  me  like  a  vision 
of  the  future  ;  and  we  go  forward  now  in  the  unshaken  belief  that  God,  who 
has  so  marvellously  provided  the  building,  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
reveal  his  plan  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  And  that  He  has  a  plan  I 
cannot  doubt. 


A  SECOND  STAGE. 

(Extracts  from  a  private  letter  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Howe,  of  Kobe,  Japan.) 

October  19,  1897/ 

I  am  just  too  happy  to  live !  We  began  this  afternoon  the  study  of 
FroebePs  Mother  Book.  I  told  the  class  that  I  felt  as  if  to-day  were  the 
beginning  of  the  best  work  for  the  children  of  Japan. 

This  book  I  was  busy  over  for  five  years  before  I  went  to  America.  It 
w7as  printed  before  I  left,  but  not  put  on  the  market  until  now,  for  I  did  not 
have  time  to  see  about  the  cor- -Tight  before  I  left.  Now  we  have  the  copy- 
right, my  class  have  the  book,  and  we  have  begun  ! 

You  may  not  know  the  boo]:,  so  let  me  tell  you  that  Froebel  went  about 
among  the  cottages  watching  the  mothers  and  their  babies ;  then  for  them 
he  wrote  this  book  of  songs  and  games  to  use  with  their  children.  Beneath 
each  one  is  some  great  truth  common  to  all  motherhood,  and  Which,  if  the 
mother  realizes,  will  help  her  to  realize  also  her  great  responsibility  and 
teach  her  to  meet  it.  The  child  is  to  be  taught  only  the  song  or  game 
written  for  him,  while  the  deep  underpinning  the  mother  keeps  to  herself. 
Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  verses  from  the  book  :  — 

'  As  the  mother,  hour  by  hour, 
Feels  her  child's  awakening  power, 

Earnestly  she  prays 
That  the  God  of  love  will  fold  it 
In  his  sheltering  arms,  and  hold  it 

Ever  in  his  ways. 

"  But  she  knows  that  she  is  sent 
To  fulfill  His  love's  intent 

Towards  her  little  one; 
For  his  love  and  care  are  ever 

Working  through  her  own." 
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Here  is  another  :  — 

"  It  is  not  food  alone 
Thy  little  one 
Asks  from  thy  store; 
He  craves  for  more, 
With  instinct  deep,  true. 
He  asks  from  you 
That  which  you  first  must  have, 
If  you  would  give 
A  love  God  sent 
That  grows  with  heing  spent." 

I  hope  by  this  book  to  awaken  the  reverence  due  childhood,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  all  who  have  children  under  them,  and  that  those  who  know 
the  book  will  also  know  the  great  truth  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  one 
family  and  God  the  one  Father. 

I  have  already  found  games  here  in  Japan  just  such  as  Froebel  saw  the 
German  mothers  play,  and  I  know  are  played  in  America.  I  am  just  about 
ready  to  take  wings  and  fly  as  I  think  of  it  all  ! 

I  want  the  ladies  at  home  to  realize  the  second  stage  of  the  work,  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  and  keep  it  in  their  hearts,  for  it  is  the  most 
important. 

During  my  first  stay  in  Japan  the  kindergarten  was  begun,  teachers 
trained,  books  translated,  and  public  attention  drawn  to  the  work.  God 
blessed  us.  Now,  as  I  begin  a  second  term  of  work,  I  find  the  foundations 
laid,  and  realize  that  my  girls  are  no  longer  students,  but  able  to  stand  alone, 
growing — many  of  them  —  in  conscious  power. 


ONE  TENTH. 
[Amos  R.  Wells,  at  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Convention  in  San  Francisco.] 
Does  any  one  think  a  tenth  too  much  to  give  to  the  Lord's  work  ?  Look 
at  this  circle  ;  it  stands  for  your  income.  [Here  the  speaker  stretched  a 
wire  between  the  platform  posts,  and  hung  upon  it  a  large  pasteboard  circle 
divided  into  ten  sections  of  different  colors,  and  one  of  them — the  white  one 
— removable.]  Here  is  the  Lord's  tenth.  I  set  it  aside.  What  have  vou 
left? 

Well,  there's  one  tenth  for  your  head,  to  provide  a  roof  to  cover  it.  [As 
the  several  particulars  were  named,  appropriate  pasteboard  symbols  were 
hung  on  each  of  the  nine  sections  :  a  picture  of  a  roof,  a  little  book,  the 
picture  of  a  picture  in  a  frame,  a  bar  of  music,  a  bottle  of  perfume,  a  pie,  a 
necktie,  a  gold  ring,  a  bicycle.]  There's  one  tenth  for  your  brain,  and 
books  to  feed  it ;  one  tenth  for  your  eyes,  and  pictures  to  delight  them  ;  one 
tenth  for  your  ears,  music  to  hear  ;  one  tenth  for  your  nose,  perfume  to 
smell ;  one  tenth  for  your  mouth,  something  to  eat, — including  pie  ;  one 
tenth  for  your  body,  something  to  wear  ;  one  tenth  for  your  hands,  a  ring 
and  all  it  implies  ;  and  one  tenth  for  your  feet,  a  bicycle,  to  be  sure,  with 
arnica  and  court-plaster -thrown  in. 

And  now,  what  depends  upon  the  Lord's  tenth?  [The  speaker  hung 
upon  the  detached  section,  in  a  lengthening  chain,  fitting  pasteboard  sym- 
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bols, — a  church,  an  "  S.  S.,"  a  "  C.  E.,"  a  ship,  a  mission  church,  a  Bible, 
a  lily,  a  red  cimeter,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  broken  chain,  a  Chinese  idol,  a  globe.] 
The  Church  depends  upon  it,  Christian  Endeavor  work  depends  upon  it, 
the  Sunday  school  depends  upon  it.  On  it  depend  the  ship  of  foreign 
missions,  the  mission  church  at  home,  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Upon  this  tenth  hang  safety  for  the  persecuted  Armenians, 
food  for  the  starving  Hindus,  freedom  for  the  slaves  in  Africa,  enlighten- 
ment for  the  idolaters  of  China, — yes,  hope,  and  happiness,  and  life  for  all 
this  sinning,  suffering  world. 

Look  at  the  burden  of  the  nine  tenths  and  of  the  one  tenth.  Is  the  tenth 
too  much  for  you  to  give?  I  have  heard  of  a  man  with  a  soul  so  small  that 
you  could  take  the  little  end  of  nothing  and  whittle  it  down  to  a  fine  point, 
and  with  it  punch  out  the  pith  of  an  invisible  hair,  and  draw  that  man's  soul 
through  the  hole.  Such  a  man  might  call  a  tenth  too  much,  but  surely  no 
Christian  Endeavorer  would. 


When  you  are  discouraged  ;  when  you  see  how  much  worldliness  there 
is  in  the  Church,  defections  in  doctrine,  defections  in  the  members;  when 
you  see  how  little  impression  has  been  made  on  this  world  by  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  history, — do  you  not  think  it  is  an  encouragement  and 
a  help  for  the  child  of  God  to  feel  that  he  has  a  conception  of  God's  work, 
in  which  he  is  simply  working  for  God  along  the  lines  that  God  projected? 
He  has  to  do  what  God  gives  him  to  do,  and  leave  the  result  to  God.  He 
does  not  estimate  his  success  by  figures,  but  he  says  :  "I  am  commanded  by 
my  Lord  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  I 
go  as  I  am  bidden,  and  leave  the  strategy  to  my  Lord  himself.  What  he 
means,  he  knows;  but  what  he  commands,  I  do." — Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
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Receipts  from  December  10,  1897,  to  January  10, 


Colorado 
Illinois  . 
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South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Georgia  . 
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Miscellaneous 


Receipts  for  tlip  month 
Previously    acknowledged,  $3304.26, 
less  $4  for  Armenian  Relief 

Total  since  Oct.  18, 1897 


S1 19  75 
1,165  76 

10  73 
307  G9 

36  24 
790  35 
243  02 

40  50 
3  75 

44  00 
185  55 
193  94 
203  21 

18  55 
100  00 

91  32 

$3,554  36 
3,300  26 
$6,854  62 


additional  donations  for  special  objects. 

Received  this  month     ....  $38  00 

Already  forwarded        ....  50  00 

Total  for  special  objects  since  Oct. 

18,  1897    $88  00 


ARMENIAN  RELIEF  FUND. 

Received  this  month  ....  $43  50 
Already  forwarded        ....  1000 

Total  for  Armenian  Relief  since  Oct. 

18,  1897   $53  50 

INDIA  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND. 

Received  this  month  ....  $31  00 
Already  forwarded       ....  8  25 

Total  for  India  Relief  since  Oct.  18, 

1897   $39  25 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Willcox,  Ass't  Treas. 
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